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E 3656 
A new PERFETEX designed 


‘gymnasium suit. Exclusive 
one button shoulders. Gen- 
uine Indianhead cloth. Vat 
dyed. Guaranteed fast to sun 
and washing. 


Your copy of the New 1931 
Chancellor & Vaughan 
STYLE BOOK is ready. It 
will be promptly mailed upon 
request. 


_ Sr 





CLOTHIN 


. represents as fine a line of complete Gym- 
nasium wear as is obtainable . . and the prices are 
extremely moderate. Consider the Chancellor & 
Vaughan line, leaders in Style and Quality, 





E 1356 
Our most popular style. 


Special reinforcement. Neck 
guaranteed not to tear at 
bottom of V. Self binding 


around neck and armholes. 


All Styles Come in a Variety of Colors 
















E 2756 


Genuine vat dyed Indian- 
head. Fast color. V_ neck, 
sport collar, self binding 
around arm holes. All seams | 
double stitched. Button front 
under fly. 


Visit your local dealer and | 
ask to see the complete PER’ | 
FETEX line. Samples of any 
garment gladly submitted 
upon request. 
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so is a play apparatus that is the best of the hands and feet, it is no smail wonder ; 
and safest yet developed for children. that it has met with such universal approval e 
Combining as it does, its ability to keep from by expert play leaders and physical educators. 5 

1 to 75 children happy and amused, as well as Standardize on this for your playground or a 
Fy 


its absolute safety due to the fact that many school yard equipment. It will justify your 
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youngsters from 3 to 8 years. 
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Boys in Squad Formation Practice the Volleyball Serve 


The Elementary Teacher as a 


MONG the numer- 
ous objectives list- 
ed for physical ed- 








haps, are outstanding — 
health, citizenship, and 
recreational skills. A num- 
ber of factors, chief 
among which is the tradi- 


Physical Educator 


ucation these three, per- RB 


H. G. DANFORD 


Director of Physical Education, Public Schools 
Lima, Ohio 


cause of this plasticity of 
the child and because “the 
child is father to the 
man.” The development 
of standards of conduct 
of a social and moral na- 
ture leading to good citi- 
zenship will accrue much 
more readily from prop- 











tional subordination of 


erly directed and selected 





elementary to secondary 

education, are responsible 

for the situation in our elementary schools where, in 
many sections of the United States, but little is being 
done toward bringing about a realization of these ob- 
jectives of physical education. 

The sciences dealing with the nature of the child 
point out that plasticity is greater at the elementary 
than at any other period of the child’s school life. The 
part which physical education plays in the promotion 
of normal, robust health through the development of 
the vital organs and the inculcation of desirable play 
habits is especially significant at the elementary age be- 


activities if the participant 

is an impressionable ele- 
mentary school boy or girl than if he is of a more ma- 
ture age. 

The introduction of the machine into civilization and 
its corollary, the urbanization of our population, have 
brought increased leisure not only to the adult but also 
to the child who no longer has many home duties to 
occupy his leisure time. Professor Hetherington has 
estimated that children of elementary grades require, 
for their proper biological development, from four to 
five hours a day of big muscle activity. These two needs 
alone are of sufficient importance to warrant a vastly 

















































































LAME DUCK RELAY 
A class of fifth grade boys at play on the school grounds 


increased emphasis upon physical education in elemen- 
tary schools. When viewed in connection with the re- 
lationship of physical education to sound mental and 
physical health and in the light of the contribution made 
by this subject to citizenship qualities, a contribution 
which is doubly effective at the formative stage of the 
child’s existence, we see that the place of the elementary 
teacher in the field of physical education is a vitally im- 
portant one. For, after all, the responsibility for the 
success or failure of a program of physical education 
in elementary schools rests upon the regular classroom 
teacher who is the only person to teach the activities. 
Many school systems do not even provide a supervisor 
of physical education for their elementary schools so 
it can hardly be expected that special teachers will be 
generally employed. Throughout the entire state of 
Ohio in 1929-1930 there were only 44 city supervisors 
of health and physical education and 3 county super- 
visors with a number of these devoting all or part of 
their time to junior and senior high school physical edu- 
cation. When we consider that there were 879,402 
pupils and 24,988 elementary school teachers in the 
state during the above year it becomes apparent that the 
regular teacher must teach the physical education if it 
is to be taught. There is a serious difference of opinion 
as to the desirability of providing special teachers of 
physical education in the elementary schools even if this 
can be afforded. 

At the present time it is notran exaggeration to state 
that the average elementary teacher in the United States 
knows very little about physical education and is not 
primarily interested in it. That her lack of interest 
is occasioned largely by her lack of knowledge of the 
objectives, methods and techniques involved in teaching 
the physical education program is a commonplace to 
supervisors of this subject who have instituted teacher 
training programs in connection with their elementary 
school work. The elementary teacher, with a limited 
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amount of the right bint 
of training, usually dog 
some very splendid phys 
ical education teaching 
Far too many teachers 
however, are graduating 
from our colleges ang 
normal schools and enter.| 
ing into elementary schol!” 
work without this “righ!” 
kind of training,” eithe 
because of the inadequacy! 
of state requirements 9 
because the teacher train. © 
ing institutions are not fa." 
miliar with the needs ani 
the problems that obtain 
in the field of elementan)} 
school physical education, 
The writer is proceed-)) 
ing on the assumption that!” 
activities for a program of” 
physical education in de) 
mentary schools are more readily available to both! 
teacher and supervisor than are successful methods in” 
organization and administration, and for this reason” 
major emphasis in this article is placed upon the latter.” 








Activities 
Within the last few years remarkable strides havey 
been taken toward the standardization of physical ed-7 


ucation programs in the elementary schools. The fol] 
lowing activities comprise the bulk of these programs;7 


Per Cent of Per Cent d 

Grades 1-2 Time Grades 3-4-5-6 Time 
Games 30 Games and Relays  F 
Rhythmic Activities 30 Rhythmic Activities’ 4 a 
Story Plays 20 Self Testing Activities 20 3 
Rhythms 20 Athletics—Fundamental 7 
Skills? 4 

Time 


In the first two grades, two ten minute periods a day,7 
one in the forenoon and one in the afternoon, are the 
minimum amounts of time that should be devoted toh 
physical education. In the other four grades, assuming) 
that 100 minutes per week are available, it seems at-j 
visable to schedule one 20 minute period daily. If they 
physical education period is to be devitalized and madey 
a “relief” period with the one objective of preparing 
the child for his “more important” education, then this 
20 minutes might well be split up into several shott 
periods. It is rather difficult to understand how a five 
minute class period in physical education can be any- 
thing more than a travesty of education. A physica 
education period should be a teaching period in which 
skills are developed, habits are formed and strength 
ened, and attitudes fostered. Five minutes seems haré- 
ly sufficient to make much headway in attaining thes 
goals. 





































1Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., March (fifth and sixth grades only). 
2 Sept., Oct., April, May (fifth and sixth grades only). 
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Organization 


Any plan of organization used in teaching physical 
education should be evaluated by the following criteria : 
The plan should be economical of time. 

The plan should be economical of effort. 

The plan should provide the opportunity for the 
development of leadership qualities in the partici- 
pants. 

4, The plan should motivate participation in the ac- 

tivities. 

In grades above the second the squad-leader system 
of organization has proved to be most efficient in the 
light of the above criteria. Classes are divided into 
four squads of as nearly equal strength as possible and 
a leader chosen for each squad. This leader may be 
appointed by the teacher or elected by the members of 
the squad and should hold his position for a period of 
one or two months when he may be re-chosen or a new 
leader may take his place. If the children select good 
leaders, they should be allowed to continue doing so. 
If they do not, the teacher shculd appoint the leaders. 
A good leader is fundamental to the success of the pro- 
gram, and regardless of the fact that the elective system 
is the more demodratic of the two methods of choosing 
squad leaders, the welfare of the physical education 
program ought not to be jeopardized in order to pro- 
vide a training school for premature politicians. 

Let us see how this squad-leader form of organiza- 
tion works in actual practice, keeping always in mind 
the criteria set up for evaluating class organization. A 
class is on its way from the schoolroom to the play- 
ground for its physical education lesson. The four 
leaders emerge from the building first and assume the 
positions which they have been accustomed to assume 
at every class period that is held out of doors. The rest 
of the class follows and quickly falls in back of the 
squad leaders. Each squad strives for the honor of 
being the first to be prop- 
erly formed with the least 
noise and confusion. The 
class is arranged in four 
parallel lines about four 
feet apart with each child 
arm’s length from the one 
immediately in front of 
him. This formation re- 
sembles a football forma- 
tion in that many “plays” 
may be run from it. Let 
us consider briefly the 
plan of procedure to be 
followed in conducting the 
activities on the program. 


A. Relays 


By moving the squads a 
little farther apart and ap- 
pointing one leader to 
mark the starting line 
while another sets up four 


r= 
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Indian Clubs as goals, the teacher is ready for the start 
of the activity with but little time having elapsed. The 
method of procedure will vary only as the type of relay 
varies. Each leader runs first and sets the example for 
his runners as they finish by squatting at the end of 
the line. This facilitates judging and eliminates a great 
amount of the unfair playing that characterizes much 
of our relay running in physical education classes. The 
leader also keeps score for his team. The teacher 
awards points on the basis of 4-3-2-1, 


B. Games 


In games requiring two teams to face one another 
from opposite goal lines, the teacher asks two leaders 
to take their squads quickly to one of the goal lines 
while the other two leaders are lining up their teams 
on the opposite goal. If the children are to be num- 
bered, as in Club Snatch, a leader on each side is as- 
signed this task. If the game requires four teams the 
unit of organization is the squad. If the game requires 
a circle formation the leader of the squad on the ex- 
treme right of the class leads his squad around the cir- 
cle with the other squads following. 


C. Self Testing Activities 


The squad-leader plan of organization lends itself ad- 
mirably to this type of activity. The teacher explains 
the stunt, one of the leaders demonstrates it, and then 
the teacher asks each leader to take his squad to a cer- 
tain section of the playground where his team will 
practice for the next five or ten minutes. The leader 
not only practices the stunt himself but assists members 
of his squad to master it. The teacher moves from 
group to group praising here and Criticizing there but 
always placing as much responsibility upon the lead- 
ers and their squads as they can bear. Finally she blows 
her whistle, the squads hurriedly line up as they were 
at the beginning of the class period, the inside squads 





SQUAD LEADER SYSTEM IN OPERATION 
Girl leaders direct work of squads on the single leg squat, a self-testing activity 
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face out and the outside squads face in, and an achieve- 
ment test is given for the double purpose of motivating 
practice and recording accomplishment. Two of the 
squads judge while the other two attempt the stunt. 
The whole testing procedure consumes about one mi- 
ute of the class time. The winning squad for the day is 
announced and points may be awarded on the Squad 
Score Sheet. 


D. Rhythmic Activities 


Most of our folk dances require either a single or 
double circle formation which may be assumed from 
the fundamental squad position as described under 
“Games.” Regardless of the kind of activity to be 
taught or the formation desired, this fundamental po- 
sition should always be taken at the start of the class 
period; and the class should usually be dismissed from 
this position with the leaders leading their groups in 
an orderly manner back to the classroom. 


E. Athletics and Fundamental Skills 


Natural gymnastic drills on game fundamentals are 
engaged in with the class in squad formation. If, be- 
cause of a lack of sufficient equipment, but half of the 
class can engage at one time in a game such as volley 
ball, the other two squads, under the leadership of their 
captains, may practice their stunt or participate in a 
relay or play some game requiring no equipment. One 
of the great advantages of a well developed squad- 
leader system is its flexibility. The teacher, too, is not 
the dominating factor in the program that she once was. 
She is still “the power behind the throne” but the 
leaders and the squad members are assuming a great 
share of the responsibility for the proper conduct of 
the physical education program. They are developing 
a squad consciousness, a group loyalty, which is an im- 
portant step toward the realization of one of our three 
most important objectives—the development of good 
citizens. 


A Comprehensive Squad Scoring System 


Human nature is so constituted as to ardently desire 
some mark of recognition for successful accomplish- 
ment. Medals, pennants, diplomas, grades, badges, and 
ribbons are all devices with a two-fold function—mo- 
tivation of participation and indication of accomplish- 
ment. The squad scoring system outlined below is of 
great value because it not only motivates practice and 
records accomplishment but it aids tremendously in de- 
veloping a squad or group consciousness and in re- 
ducing to a minimum problems of discipline. 


Operation of Scoring Plan 
Points shall be awarded as follows: 


Neate ate a aheters tiers 4 Third place 
Oe eee a 


First place 


Second place Fourth place 


Once,each week teachers should announce to the chil- 
dren that the score made by their squad will be record- 
ed on the score sheet under the particular activity in 
which they are participating. At times it might be ad- 
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visable to devote all or most of one period to a review 
of all the activities on the program for the month, thus 
scoring the squads in every phase of the program op 
the one day. 





Stunts 


Self testing activities are very easily scored. Give 
4 points to the squad that has the highest per cent of its 
members doing the stunt correctly. Split points in case 
of a tie, i.e., if two teams are tied for first place, give 
each 3% points. 


Games and Relays 


In games requiring four different teams, give 45 
points to the winner, 3 to second, etc. When only two | 
teams can play, give the two winning squads 314 points 7 
each and the losing squads 1% points. If more than | 
one game is played, teachers should re-group the f 
squads into teams after one game has been played as | 
one squad may be handicapped by the poor playing of 7 
another. . 

In the Relays, award points to squads in the order F 
of their finishing. : 





Dances 


Scoring squads in dances may be rather subjective § 
but teachers should do the best they can to grade fairly i 
the squad performance in this phase of the physical [ 
education program. Certain definite parts of a dance 7 
may be used for the test with squads participating one 
at a time. 


ES 


Fair Play 


For our scoring purposes, fair play may be defined 
as obedience to the letter and the spirit of the rules. 7 
Starting too soon in relays, refusal to admit being 7 
caught in games, unwillingness to accept the decision § 
of the official are all forms of unfairness in play and 7 
should reduce the squad score for the week. The score 7 
given squads in the column headed “Fair Play” is § 
based upon the entire week’s performance and is not | 
the score for just one day as is the case with the pre- F 
ceding scores. F 


nde a ati 


Pes 


Conduct 


In giving a grade on conduct teachers should take § 
into consideration the following: 


Amount of talking indulged in by a squad. 

Willingness to obey its leader. 

Degree of industry characterizing the squad when not 
under direct charge of the teacher. a 
4. Attitude of the squad toward physical education activi- 
ties. Does it like them? 


Honor Squad 


The squad scoring the most points during the month J 
shall be known as the “Honor Squad” for the succeed- 
ing month and shall assume the Honor Squad Position 
in the line up of squads during this month. This post- 
tion shall be at the extreme right of the class. The 
squad scoring the second largest number of points shall 
line up on the left of the Honor Squad, third largest 
next, and fourth last. 

Another mark of recognition for members of the 
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Honor Squad is to place their names on the black- 
board each month. Allow the captain of the Honor 
Squad to assist in keeping the score on the score sheet 
throughout the month. This score sheet should be 
laced where every child may see it, on the bulletin 
board or tacked up on the wall. 


Squad Score Sheet 
Class ve cceeceerceeeeeeeeseees NEE osc Anie aie cnlewa ae eae 
Teacher....-sseeecececeeeseererece DR sca Gaousneons 
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Common Errors in Organization and Method 


For the past two years the writer has been record- 
ing the most common mistakes that the elementary 
teacher makes in organizing and teaching a program 
of physical education and it is his belief that the great 
majority of these can be grouped in the following main 
divisions : 

A. Failure to organize work in such a way as to in- 
sure a sufficient amount of vigorous activity. A first 
grade class is playing “Drop the Handkerchief.” There 
are 38 children in the circle and at the end of the 10 
minute period only 19 of them have had a chance to 
run. Or a fourth grade:is working on the “Wand Ser- 
pentine,” a self testing activity. Each leader has a 
wand. He does the stunt successfully and passes the 
wand to the second person in his squad who repeats the 
performance. If there are:eight children to a squad 
each child is engaging in the activity during just one- 
eighth of the class time. What should have been done? 
The first grade class should“have been divided into two 
circles with two runners and two chasers at each circle, 
while there should have been 32 wands for the fourth 
grade. We can hardly expect proper physiological re- 
sults to accrue from physical education unless this 


‘physical education gives every child the opportunity to 


engage in vigorous physical activity. 

B. Failure to analyze a child’s performance, to note 
mistakes and to correct errors. The physical education 
period is a teaching period and not just an exercise 
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period. Seldom, if éver, should a teacher allow a peri- 
od to go by without making some definite suggestions 
toward developing the skill of the members of the class 
in the activities on the day’s program. 

C. Casting all discipline aside during the physical 
education period. The physical education period is not 
a period where discipline may be disregarded. Infor- 
mality is desirable only to the point where it begins to 
interfere with efficiency of class instruction. Certain 
activities will produce more talking and laughing than 
will others. Children should be allowed to talk and 
laugh during most games after the teacher has given 
her instructions. There should be very little talking 
during stunt practice. 

D. Wasting time. It is extremely easy to waste the 
major portion of a physical education period. The fol- 
lowing methods of procedure are to be condemned as 
the most highly efficient “time wasters” known to phys- 
ical education teachers : 

1. The practice of scattering over the playground instead 
of assuming squad positions immediately upon approach- 
ing the scene of class activities. 

2. The practice of choosing up sides for games and relays. 
This practice is to be condemned not alone because it 
wastes time but because it greatly embarrasses those 
children who are chosen last. 

3. The practice, on the part of the teacher, of giving too 
many explanations before starting to play a game. 

4. The practice of attempting to teach without having in 
mind a well defined plan of procedure. 

E. Keeping children out of an activity because of 
uneven teams. No child should be forced to stand on 
the side-lines and watch his classmates engage in a relay 
or game simply because, if he played, one squad would 
have too many players. The captains of the other three 
squads should run first and last if the activity is a re- 
lay; if a game in which the children respond to num- 
bers certain ones should be given two numbers. 

F. Failure to motivate participation. Scores should 
be kept, winning teams announced, excellent team-work 
praised and frequent achievement tests given. 

G. Poor choice of location for an activity. Whenever 
possible natural boundary lines should be used for 
games requiring such lines. Quite frequently games 
prove to be unsuccessful because the teacher has neg- 
lected to select the proper site for them. A game of 
Kick Ball played near the street may be a total failure 
and actually dangerous, but if played where the school 
building becomes one end line with a fence the other, 
it may prove to be a great success. 


Tests and Standards 


No one realizes any more keenly than does the super- 
visor of physical education that much remains to be 
done in the field of tests and measurements in physical 
education before the program will be accepted on a 
parity with other school subjects by the general edu- 
cator. When a teacher of physical education will give 
A’s to 80 per cent of the members of her class and 
then wonder why the superintendent of schools ques- 
tions her exuberant generosity it can readily be seen 
that there is a great need for objective tests in physical 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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ing sports from the opposite 
angle, that of the evils that may be found, of the harms 
that may be done. 

Despite many of the benefits that women have reaped 
from outdoor exercise, there are signs, unfortunately, 
that some of the excesses which have come to charac- 
terize men’s athletics are beginning to spread to ath- 
letics for women. 

American athletics have done more than any one 
thing to establish the health and strength of American 
youth. The modern tendency in the school program in 
health and physical education aims to instill in the 
child a love of sports and outdoor activities. The 
youngster in this country swims, rides and plays games 
as a matter of course. These are health building ac- 
tivities, and it is no longer deemed necessary to build 
up his constitution by “daily dozens” and such regu- 
lated exercises. In the new gymnasiums one no longer 
sees the walls and even the floors covered with appara- 
tus; dumb-bells, stall bars and parallel bars have been 
eliminated to give space for games and sports activities. 

But although athletics have done a vast amount for 
the health of the youth of America, there are danger 
signs ahead. Commercialization has overwhelmed the 
world of sport. Competition is stressed over play and 
enjoyment. Great national organizations have developed 
whose members are, for the most part, men who are 
dependent upon sports for a livelihood, and who need 
record breakers, winning teams and star performers 
to boost their trade. These men include news gatherers, 
heads of sporting goods houses, heads of athletic as- 
sociations, coaches and trainers. To be sure these men 
have developed and produced world champions, indi- 
viduals and teams, but for the most part they have for- 
gotten American youth as a whole and the fact that 
there should be opportunity for all, rather than a few. 
Mr. G. F. Taeusch of Iowa State University sums up 
the situation by explaining that there is not too much 
emphasis on athletics nowadays, but too little. “It is 
apparent to everyone,” he says, “that we are going to 
extremes in intercollegiate competition, that we have 
a highly specialized team in the field and a lot of bally- 
hoo in the bleachers. It seems obvious that as long as 
this discrepancy exists, we are not pursuing the proper 
policy in athletics.” 

These remarks may also be applied to women in ath- 
letics. In days gone by a few women indulged in cro- 
quet, in a bit of lawn tennis, and perhaps golf. Today, 
however, we must deal with the hundreds of girls who 


1 Radio talk over WLW. Cincinnati 


generation which demands thes) 
opportunities. Numerically the 
college undergraduates form a small proportion of the 
mass of girls who are interested in athletics. Almog) 
every large concern (banks, factories, offices, ete.) 
offer sporting activities for their employees, and it j se 
from the girls in industries that the material come) 
which makes up our women’s Olympic teams every year. 
The colleges and universities have succeeded in con-) 
ducting a sane and wholesome program of athletics!) 
for girls, but it is the great mass of American girls who) 
are in industry who are more likely to be injured if the? 
present trend in men’s athletics continues to seep into | 
women’s athletics. . 
In the colleges and universities at the present time! 
there are no inter-collegiate sports for women because! 
the authorities in these institutions believe that then 
should be a broad program of sports activities with op- 
portunities for every girl in the university to indulge) 
and reap their benefits, rather than a narrow program 
of varsity basketball and swimming teams with the re 
sultant training of a few star performers and the neg.) z 
lect of the mediocre or average girl. The main abil 
in the teaching of sports should be for enjoyment in7 
after-school life. It is all very well for boys and girls 
to play football and basketball in school and college, 


but how many of them continue to do so after they! 
have left school or college, when they have the greates| 


portion of life before them? The colleges and uni) 
versities have succeeded in emphasizing the spirit off 
play and fellowship i in their athletic activities for wom] 
en, but this is not generally true of those in charge off 
industrial athletics, nor is it true of many small high 
schools, especially in rural districts. 


ic 


Certain organizations, purely for their own benefits)” 


are seeking to place women’s athletics in the same po} 
sition as men’s athletics. For instance, in a small town 
the Chamber of Commerce wishes to boost the towny 
It needs advertising. What-is better than to have a 
winning basketball team? - A man coach invariably 
takes charge of the girls’ team. His main job is coach 
ing the boys’ team, and as such, he has little interest i 
the girls’ team, and no knowledge or -only a limited 
knowledge of rules in girls’ basketball, or of the @ 
pacities of girls in athletics, He must produce a Will 
ning team or lose his job. In one of the Cincinnat 
papers last spring this clipping appeared: 
“The poor showing of the athletic teams of the...... 

High School this year was the cause given by the Board ¢ 


Education for the dismissal of the entire coaching staff of thre 
men and one woman.” 
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These four people lost their jobs because they could 
not produce winning teams to boost the High School 
and the small town in Ohio in which the school was 
located. One wonders what kind of educational ideals 
the members of this Board of Education have. 

Basketball tournaments have been another vicious 
development ;—county tournaments, state tournaments 
and so-called tri-state tournaments,—where one team 
will play three and four games in a day,—where girls 
are removed from the floor in a hysterical condition, 
__where feeling is so tense that the elements of sports- 
manship and clean play are, in most cases, forgotten. 
Yet the Chamber of Commerce decides to hold a bigger 
and better tournament the next year. 

In another Middle Western city, a man in charge of 
a church league got together a girls’ basketball team. 
One girl player was in the eighth grade, and in four 
successive games, fainted away. An investigation of 
her medical examination card at the school showed that 
she had a rapid heart, malnutrition, and anaemia. This 
girl played through a season of championship contests 
and at the end attended a banquet at which the male 
coach of the team spoke lengthily on the values of 
sports for women. 

The following are two incidents which have occurred 
in the city of Cincinnati this past winter. A well-known 
sporting goods house decided to hold a girls’ basketball 
tournament. Investigation showed that there were to 
be no physical examinations of the girls who partici- 
pated. Any type of rules were to be played, boys or 
girls or mixed. There were no regulation costumes, 
and one team was to appear in a sort of peach colored 
bathing suit. A protest was made to the sporting goods 
house, and I am quoting the closing paragraph of a let- 
ter written to me by the instigator of the tournament: 


“This company has been organizing and running all kinds 
of leagues for the past fifty years in order to sell their mer- 
chandise, and if they have to discontinue this practice, they will 
have to quit business. They have sold equipment to all the 
girls’ teams in their league, and they are trying to procure 
games for these teams.” 


This is a typical situation and attitude. What in- 
terest have they in the girl’s health, in the type of ath- 
letics that is carried on? If they can sell their goods 
to more and more teams, so much the better. 

[ was sitting on the sidelines once this winter watch- 
ing an athletic contest. The person next to me pointed 
out one girl who was taking a strenuous part in all ac- 
tivities, “That girl has heart trouble. She plays all 
winter in a basketball league.” “Do her parents real- 
ize this?” I asked. “Oh, yes,” was the reply, “but they 
can’t do anything with her. The doctors have told them 
the girl must not play, but she said she would rather 
drop dead playing basketball than not play at all.” 

And the coach of this team continues to let her play. 
She is a good player. He needs her on the team. Well, 
let her play! In this case I think the parents are very 
much to blame, and this is undoubtedly true in many 
situations. 

In 1932 the Olympic .Games will be held in Los 
Angeles. Already the A.A.U. is canvassing the high 
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schools of the country for material. They are not in- 
terested in seeing that every girl has a chance to take 
part in the Olympic Games, but they will take one or 
two “star” performers, train them intensively, and 
boost them and America to their best ability. 

Mr. John R. Tunis, internationally known sports 
writer, makes the following comment on women and 
the Olympic Games: 


“Tt has been said that interest in athletics will be increased 
by the entrance of women in the Olympics. But in whom will 
that be increased? In the few women selected for the team? 
Certainly. But what about the hundreds of thousands of girls 
not worth bothering about because they cannot run, jump, 
swim or dive well enough? And if increased interest results, 
what kind of interest will it be? Will it be that of the gentle- 
men whom Mr. McGeehan so tenderly calls ‘the Badgers,’ those 
gentlemen who, as heads of athletic organizations, are anxious 
to see a team of American women in the Games _ because 
their authority, prestige and power will be thereby doubled? 
You will also hear the word ‘sportsmanship’ glibly brought in. 
Sportsmanship for whom? For the few dozen competitors, or 
for the thousands of girls who are non-competitors? You may 
even hear it said that the girls want it. Those who enjoyed 
a trip to the Olympic Games are obviously anxious to repeat 
the opportunity. Making the team means publicity, publicity 
means fame, fame means a better job, and there you are. All 
this we have heard before. It is simply the story of masculine 
athletics all over again.” 


On May 22nd the following article appeared in a 
Cincinnati newspaper : 


“Battling for retention of women’s track and field events 
in the Olympic Games, the International Amateur Athletic 
Federation indicated today it would go as far as to declare a 
walk-out of all male athletes if its demands were not met. The 
Federation at its closing session today adopted a resolution 
proposed by the American delegate, Gustavus T. Kirby, of 
New York, providing that the I.A.A.F. shall remain in Berlin 
in recess ready to be reconvened in case the International 
Olympic Congress, meeting here next week, turns thumbs down 
on feminine competition. 

“What action would be taken in such a case was not stated 
in the resolution, but it was understood that recalling the I.A. 
A.F. into session would mean voting to withdraw from the 
Olympics. Abandonment of the feminine track and field events 
which were inaugurated in the Amsterdam Olympic of 1928 
would be accepted by the Federation only on condition that all 
other women’s competition such as fencing and swimming 
should be eliminated. 

“Acquiescence then would be given with keen regret. That 
such drastic measures probably will not be necessary, however, 
was indicated by Murray Hulbert, former president of the 
Amateur Union of the United States, who joined Kirby in 
leading the fight. Hulbert pointed out to the Associated Press 
that the Olympic Games in this case are to be held in the 
United States, which is strongly in favor of allowing the girls 
to compete at Los Angeles in 1932. He added that France, 


England, Italy and Hungary appeared to be the only nations,’ 


opposed to women’s participation. 

“Most of the opposition to feminine competition arose after 
the 800 meter event in Amsterdam where several of the girls 
collapsed.” 

In connection with this 800 meter run, let me quote 
from Mr. John R. Tunis again: 

“Obviously at the present time one cannot dogmatize upon 
the physical ability of women to stand the strain and stress of 
athletic competition ; but one can say conservatively that in com- 
petitive sport women are far more in need of medical super- 
vision than men. Those who doubt this statement should have 
stood beside me during the eight-hundred meter run in the 


(Continued on page 50) 
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states my opinion but seems to 

me to represent the feeling of a large number of young 
instructors in the field who are loath to come out flat 
footed against their directors who may not be in favor 
of Intercollegiate Competition! Yet they need only 
encouragement to express their own convictions. 

Almost since the inception of physical “training” 
for women in colleges there has been a general con- 
census of opinion among women educators in the phys- 
ical education field that intercollegiate athletics, espe- 
cially of the varsity type, were harmful both physically 
and morally. Because there has ever been a strong urge 
among students to participate in contests, controversy 
has arisen between the older generation and the young- 
er. The early experiments in such competition were 
entirely patterned after men’s athletics and came to 
grief because women had set no standards of physical 
activity, did not know their own strength and limita- 
tions, and employed men coaches. Furthermore all 
athletics at this date were to a large extent misman- 
aged and poorly organized. The evils and abuses of 
men’s athletics which carried over into the women’s 
field became glaringly apparent, so that men and 
women alike rose up and said, “We must protect our 
girls.” There still are evils in men’s athletics which are 
becoming a matter of public concern and alarm, in spite 
of many evident values; evils which women should 
never copy. 

This mass opinion regarding girls’ competition has 
been met in two ways: first, by studying and experi- 
menting with girls’ games within the departments of 
Physical Education, and secondly, by giving up, tem- 
porarily, varsity contests. This discussion will concern 
itself with the results of the former and the reasons for 
thinking the latter is only temporary. It is very hard, 
however, to confine oneself strictly to these two phases, 
because of two other much discussed and closely re- 
lated subjects, “Sex Limitation in Games” and “Play 
Days.” 

I have repeatedly heard the younger generation of 
pupils and instructors exclaim, “But why can’t we have 
varsity games? The reasons we have heard do not 
seem to account for such a nation-wide ban. What is 
the mystery? Who will tell us more?” I have met this 
naive appeal so frequently in class room, in W.A.A. 
conferences, at physical education conventions, and in 
situations far from my profession, that I have grown 
ashamed not to accumulate my evidence and be able to 
speak for competition without apology. It does not 
appear very well for the present arguments of the 
opposers that the young do not even think it worth 


said of the independence, the — 
devotion, and the straight thinking of the pioneers | 
in women’s physical education. Well it has been | 
that they were strong minded, discarding men’s stand- 7 
ards and practices, disregarding men’s criticism and de. | 
voting themselves to working out a program of brome 
scope. Well it is that they gave up intercollegiate jf ; 
competition and grounded their profession upon a s¢- 
entific knowledge of physiology, upon good educational ms 
methods and upon democratic ideals. They would haye 7 
none of the aristocracy of the star athletes—let them © 
remain in the background until every girl had had” 
her chance at healthful and happy activity. They and | 
their staffs have been, for years, far too busy with the | 
normal or average girl, as well as with those in need © 
of helpful corrective activity, to spare time for the! 
healthy expert. They have been busy thinking and do- © 
ing their job with keenness and far-sightedness. The 
splendid platform of the women’s division of the N. A. 
A. F. is largely their accomplishment.- To re-establish 
intercollegiate athletics would in no way violate a sin- 
gle resolution of this federation except the travel © 
clause. One must bear in mind that failure to live up 
to these resolutions should be condemned as readily ~ 
outside such contests as within them. Abuses there 
are, and giving up intercollegiate athletics is no guar- 
antee that a perfect program will be conducted. The 
N. A. A. F. platform is so well understood, so broadly ” 
practiced, so firmly rooted, that it is hardly conceivable | 
that varsity contests would tend to break down its 7 
ideals, especially when the main supporters of its pro- | 
gram are the ones who would have to control, direct : 
and sponsor varsity competition if it were to be allowed © 
again. 
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HE question of sex limitation in games has long) 

ago been settled in the minds of most educators and 
most parents who wish healthy daughters as well as) 
healthy sons. Since machinery and city life have taken” 
away most of the natural activities of human beings, at 
first gymnastics and now games have become the arti-/ 
ficial substitute. Buried in every game, in fact, the very | 
core of it, is the thing that makes it appeal to thinking, J 
emotional beings—competition. Competition, that much 
misunderstood and abused word, is part of life itself 
and must include cooperation, whether we think of 
commerce, art, or games. Why warp its finer meaning 
and only think: of it as “fight”? Why deny it to girls} 
ot women? Yet there are men who still idealize weak- 
nesses of women and call these weaknesses “ feminine) 
charm.” The women who wholly agree with this are 
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naturally the clinging vines, whose chief charm lies in 
the clinging. It scarcely seems possible that anyone of 
this day would favor the inactive, muscle-less girl, or 
deny to women and girls their games. But Rogers, in 
discussing the present physical education for women, 
says, “Speaking bluntly, one of the most precious qual- 
ities of girls’ characters is endangered....Games like 
basketball and baseball are combative sports. They de- 
velop ugly muscles—muscles ugly in girls—as well as 
scowling faces and the competitive spirit. As an inevit- 
able consequence your girls who are trained in physical 
education today may find it more difficult to attract 
the most worthy fathers for their children. For every 
girl who, like Helen Wills, retains her attractiveness in 
spite of her participation in masculine combative ac- 
tivities, there are doubtless ten who pay heavily for 
whatever caps and bells they are striving for.” 

Dr. C. C. Little, former President of the University 
of Michigan, seems to have an answer for this criticism : 
“The truth of the matter is that while the indolent, 
clinging vine, dependent type may catch a husband, it 
takes the other type to hold him after he is caught.” 


N our present social and industrial organization there 

is keen competition for women as well as for men. 
How better can we learn the give and take of life than 
through game playing? It is through the socializing in- 
fluence of team games (competitive games) that girls 
acquire more poise, more control of emotions—and 
acquire them more rapidly than in any other environ- 
ment. How quickly girls will like or dislike a companion 
or an opponent in a game, and how quickly these same 
girls sense the approval or disapproval of their fellow 
players (if they are lucky enough not to be “bawled 
out” on the spot). How quickly they must react, re- 
cover, or conform, to snatch back esteem! Constant, 
actual learning by doing is the game. Such training can 
not fail to mold character and the more vital the compe- 
tition (varsity games) the keener the lessons learned 
and the less dilly-dallying with half way decisions or 
shoddy compromises. 

There seems less and less urge for women in the 
world to do well, thoroughly, and skillfully, any tasks 
that require muscular effort. Real labor and most of 
the hand crafts have been lost or sacrificed on the altar 
of comfort and ease. Machines for working women, 
and automobiles for those of all types have been pro- 
vided. Shall we also lose our physical vigor, our joy 
in physical achievement, our glory in a skill where keen 
brains direct and exact precision and power of perfect- 
ly coordinated muscles? Surely no joy in the daily 
dozen can keep alive this primitive urge to completion. 
Games must be kept alive to develop the young into 
working adults and to provide recreation for the mature. 

The keener the competition, the more exhilaration 
and the greater carry-over into life after school. The 
more happy effort one puts into a game the more joy 
one takes out and the keener and more lasting the mem- 
ories. Varsity competition for college women fur- 


_ Dr. F. R. Rogers. in an address to Republican State Women’s Clubs, 
New York Herald-Tribune, January 11, 1930. 


2 Dr. C. C. Little, “Extra-Mural Athletic Competition for Women and 
Girls;” Pentathlon, December, 1928. 
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nishes the real medium for maximum vigor, skill, and 
joy, and should no more be denied those who wish the 
best in play and games than is intercollegiate debating 
denied those who wish to test their skill in oratory 
against that of contemporaries in another college. 

At any rate, competitive games for girls are con- 
ducted within the physical education department of al- 
most every university and college of the United States, 
and with desirable results. Are the effects of the games 
any better by forbidding them off the campus? The rea- 
sons for not allowing them in the neighbor’s yard must 
be the bad conduct of the girl (or someone else) when 
transplanted. One would hesitate to so condemn the 
effects of travel when the strongest trend of our 
present day is to get wheels or wings and go some- 
where. 


OES a girl really go to college? No, she goes away 
to college, and if she succeeds when she gets there, 
she goes further—as a delegate (individual or en masse) 
to Y.W.C.A. conferences, W.A.A. conventions, sorority 
functions, play days, debating tours, field trips, or to 
the nearby colleges (men’s, or women’s, or co-ed) to 
dances. Is she barred from these excursions properly 
chaperoned or conducted, as games could be? Is she 
not to be trusted to act as decently in Keosaka as at 
home? If not, then let us give her a chance to learn by 
doing. 

Travel, instead of being an argument against varsity 
competition, is one of the principal and most easily 
proven arguments for its value. 

Competent organization, conduct and supervision of 
all physical education work must have first considera- 
tion, for to put a varsity team in place of any phase of 
the established program would be to lose caste among 
the educated. 

To allow cheap publicity, exploitation of girls for 
gate receipts, or to push them forward as a spectacle or 
to allow them to be harmed physically, would mean that 
the college physical directors in charge were not worthy 
of their positions. 

This paper has in it no intent to uphold inter-school 
competition for grade or high school girls. There is a 
point where we leave home and community to live and 
learn, but this is usually not until after the high school 
period. Likewise it should be emphasized over and 
over again that girls’ games are to be coached and 
officiated by women only, and these women should be 
competent and well trained. My personal experience 
has been to discourage and, when in my power, to 
prohibit girls’ high school championship series. 

The “spectacle” should not be connected with varsity 
competition. Women cannot participate in any sports or 
play games as well as men (unless it be diving), so why 
imagine that to see them stage an inferior performance 
would “thrill” anyone. Most of us have already seen 
so many men’s athletic contests that it is hard to adjust 
our eyes and standards to the different scale of strength 
and speed exhibited in women’s games. Our games 
must be conducted for the enjoyment and benefit of 
the player. 

To say that varsity games place undue emphasis on 
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winning, we ask who places the emphasis? To face 
fairly the idea of winning, we must admit that in compe- 
tition we do want and try to win, or we do not play 
well, develop no skill, arouse no enthusiasm, experience 
no joy. The girls who play will not get a false idea of 
the importance of winning if those who watch the 
matches do not try to impress it hysterically upon thera. 
If girls cannot control their feelings and emotions in 
success or loss of contests, I say again, it is time they 
learned control by actually being in a situation where 
control is expected and demanded —Jearn by doing. 
Also, what proof is there that college girls react emo- 
tionally in an unbecoming or harmful way? Has not 
this idea arisen from the reported conduct of some 
unlucky high school girl in a situation from which she 
should have been protected ? 


S to an intense feeling for “locality,” why not have 

it? Did not the Athenians have pride in their art 
and their city and their athletics? Pride in skill, pride in 
your quickness to see skill in others (even opponents), 
pride in your emotions which can bear the much over- 
estimated despair of losing, pride in your graciousness 
toward your opponent who loses to you, pride in your 
control, pride in your high spirits, pride in your team- 
mates, pride in your school—all are to be justified. Why 
not be proud to do one’s best for their nation, school, 
team, or family? Why place allegiance, loyalty, team 
spirit, and cooperation as lofty social virtues 1f we can- 
not offer laboratories in which to breed them? 

We must not forget that to the adolescent such terms 
as loyalty, cooperation, allegiance, honor, sportsmanship, 
and patriotism, are as yet terms or words only. We 
elders write of them, talk of them, make speeches 
about them, and the vibrations of our emotions quick- 
en these young listeners. But such a reaction is feeble 
and sterile compared with a later picture of beating 
pulses, flaming eyes and eager awareness, of the youths 
whose hearts and minds and muscles for the first 
time seize upon the truth for themselves. These virtues 
become more truly their own through the vivid experi- 
ence of games. The biggest gateway to personality yet 
found is activity. Brain-muscle experience is supreme. 
The highest game form is the competitive game. In 
games the terms applied to social virtues are no longer 
words but become deep-rooted character habits of the 
young participants. If the teams are composed of the 
most skillful players of different schools, the game takes 
on more significant opportunities of learning. 


HE necessity of extolling and of proving the charac- 

ter-building nature of games has seemed, for some 
time past, an obligation laid upon the promoter of 
sports. This may have been because any form of pleas- 
ure, even though no detrimental effect existed, was 
judged a sin of indulgence. Since this philosophy is 
now largely exploded, the sheer joy of participating in 
an intercollegiate game should be the only argument 
needed to prove its immense worthiness. Has any one 
ever willingly given up a chance at such a pleasure? 
Has any one ever been “too busy” to join his team in 
a varsity contest? 
















Since first hand evidence should be valuable jn any 
field, I shall speak from my own experience, as one § 
of the fortunates who was, some years ago, in a mid. 
western university, a member cf a varsity basket ball 
team which conducted approximately two contests a 
year under almost ideal conditions. Our activity was 
sponsored and coached by two highly cultured and jp. | 
telligent women who violated not a single item of the 
present N. A. A. F. platform except the travel clause 
Neither at the time, nor since, have I felt any physical 
harm from these contests, but on the other hand, the 
opportunities of travel and the contacts made in neigh- 
boring states stand out for me as supreme experiences, | 
This would be the testimony of all the girls who were 
fortunate enough to play on teams during this régime, 7 
It is remarkable to recall the number of advantages en. © 
joyed (in addition to the value of the game itself )— : 
ali the way from assemblies, lectures, dances, teas, crit- | 
ical review of buildings, clothing, conduct on other © 
campuses, geography and history of different local- 
ities, shows, music, and the making of life-long friends, 
If varsity competition in 1906 was such a success, it 
could be, (with the same applied effort and _ intelli- 
gence) just as worth while now. 
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T the top of the college recreation program could 

be placed a limited number of varsity contests each 
year. Skills will be encouraged, great joy in games ex- | 
perienced, and all the before mentioned values of travel, 
of team play, of self control, etc., will be gained. 
Williams, who has had wide experience in the whole 
field of physical education says, “The college girl 
should profit greatly from intercollegiate sport. A 
desirable development would produce a real inter- 
collegiate affair, in which two institutions would come 
together as student body and faculty for a day of § 
friendly festival and contest. The idea of such an © 
intercollegiate occasion might well be expressed in © 
educational values such as flow from mutual under- | 
standing, keen rivalry, and clean sportsmanship. If 7 
intercollegiate sport for girls is to be a junket, then let © 
us not have any; if it will become an intercollegiate © 
occasion, an educational drama, we may look forward © 
hopefully to its initiation.” : 
Little, also, says much the same: “In fact, the reac- & 
tions, physiologically, psychologically, and sociological- 7 
ly, of a group who are physically fit, preparing to play | 
a game with other girls of their own age and training, é 
will be more normal, more sane, and more healthy 7 
than would those of a group of girls who might be go- i 
ing to the same place to attend an inter-sorority func- © 
tion, or a ‘Junior Prom,’ or a bridge tournament, ot 
something of that kind.” 
A creditable public demonstration of skill in a sport § 

will do more to popularize and encourage people to 

learn that sport or game than all other methods of urg- 
ing, teaching, or coercion put together. An example of 
this is Helen Wills and her tennis. Her skill, made § 
known through broad competition, has been the in- § 

(Concluded on page 54) 
3J. F. Williams, “Sagugisetion of Physical Education,” New York, 


Macmillan Co., 1922; p. 
*TIbid. Dr. C. C. Little. 
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Play |_eadership Training Courses 


University of Washington Tries New Project 








N response to a felt need, the 
Departments of Physical Ed- 
ucation for men and women 
at the University of Washing- 
ton were this past summer won 


By 


NorRMAN F. KunpDE 


Department of Physical Education for Men 
University of Washington 





after the school day and on Sat- 
urdays. People are becoming 
increasingly convinced that the 
investment in playgrounds is a 
sound one and that the values 
accruing to such programs are 











over to the advisability of oper- 
ating a playground project as a 7 
regular phase of professional teachers’ training courses. 
The purpose of the undertaking was to give more ef- 
fective instruction to the academic classes in the courses 
given in “Playgrounds and Recreation Direction.” This 
experiment was decidedly one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the summer school and its success was so re- 
markable and proved to be of 
such great value to those who 
were enrolled for the practice 
teaching work, that it is to be a 
regular part of the summer 
school curriculum hereafter. 


The Demand for Efficient 
Playground Leadership 


It has been quite evident that 
the very important field of 
Playgrounds and Recreation Di- 
rection has often been lacking 
in efficient leadership. The ex- 
tent to which trained leadership 
in this field is now in demand 
can only be comprehended by 
examining the facts regarding 
the provision for municipal play 
areas in the United States and 
the extent to which supervision 
has been provided for these 
areas. Everywhere, municipali- 
ties and school boards are in- 
creasing the amount of super- 
vision for leisure time programs 
of children and adults. Today, 
very few cities with any munici- 
pal pride, are lacking in this 
most important provision for 
the play life of members of their communities. It is 
continually becoming harder to conceive of any com- 
munity which does not provide stadiums, areas and 
facilities for baseball, tennis, and golf, bathing beaches, 
and play programs. The ordinary summer playground 
is extending itself into an all-year program of recrea- 
tion under expert leadership. Likewise school systems 
are supervising their playgrounds much more rigidly 





“DUTCHMAN” 


The Costume Show, an event of the summer activ- 


ities, inspired this youngster. 


decidedly worth while. Since 
the best authorities are in favor of play and recreation 
programs, the quality of direction for such programs 
should likewise be a matter of great concern. Leader- 
ship must be provided that is capable of developing a 
richer and more successful life in so far as programs 
of play and recreation may be a contributing factor to 

this end. 


The Value of Practice Teach- 
ing on the Playground 


The Departments of Physical 
IXducation for men and women 
at the University of Washing- 
ton are interested in strengthen- 
ing the type of instruction pro- 
vided in these fields. It was 
with this in mind that the 
course in “Observation and 
Practice in Playground Tech- 
niques” introduced a new plan 
this past summer. The course 
was open to those who were al- 
ready in the field as well as 
prospective playground instruc- 
tors, teachers, and _ incidental 
play leaders who realized the 
need for practical training along 
these lines under expert leader- 
ship. For only certain types of 
instruction and then only within 
certain limits can the textbook 
recitation and lecture methods 
be effectively employed. There 
is a decided advantage and a 
very definite necessity for prac- 
tice work in almost any kind of 
teaching. Playground and recreation work is no excep- 
tion. The most effective teaching methods that can be 
used in a course of this kind arise from the situations 
that occur when the students actually carry on a play- 
ground program. This is a combination of the prob- 
lem and project method. Supplementary assignments, 
conferences, class meetings and reports as the situa- 
tion seems to require likewise have their place. Organ- 
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A SCENE FROM THE PET SHOW 


izing the course in this way has resulted in many ad- 
vantages: the students have discovered the real values 
of methods and approaches, they have observed a con- 
crete situation, they have carried on some experimenta- 
tion of their own, and they have learned to apply the 
knowledge they have gained. Furthermore, it has been 
interesting to note the increased effort put forth by the 
students when they recognize their share of responsi- 
bility in making the project successful. 


Plan of Operation for the Playground Project 


Prior to the establishment of the playground by 
the University, the writer made a rather extensive 
study and inquiry relative to the advisability of estab- 
lishing a project of this kind. The possibility of at- 
tracting children, the facilities at hand, the organization 
and administration, the equipment needed, the type of 
program which seemed advisable, the details of opera- 
tion, the matter of publicity, and the important problem 
of budgeting the undertaking were all investigated. It 
was decided that the plan was feasible and therefore the 
playgrounds were opened, at first on a somewhat mod- 
est basis. The program was under the supervision of 
the Department of Physical Education (both men and 
women) with the writer responsible for the details of 
supervision. An enrollment fee of five dollars and fifty 
cents was charged for each child attending the play- 
ground. The money thus collected was used to defray 
operating expenses. 

It was decided to enroll children from six to four- 
teen years of age for the project, but some few other 
applicants whose ages were not within these limits were 
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accepted upon special request. No child was accepted ne 
who was not in good health or who might require spe- é 

cial or unusual attention. A medical officer of the Uni- 7 se 

versity personally examined every child who presented 7 oa 
himself for admission to the playground. The play- § ing 
ground was open five days a week in the morning from 7 os 

ten to twelve. The instruction and supervision wa) 7}, 
provided by those who enrolled for credit in the prac 4, 
tice course. Another course in theory was also offered. ¢,, 
This course was called “Playground Organization aly. 
Administration.” A student could take either one ar ;,. 

both of the practice and theory courses. den 

Students who were enrolled in the practice course :> 

had to spend five hours per week in supervision on the 5 me 

playground ; they were also given some outside assign: >... 

ments and a term report; a two hour period each week : 1 t 

was set aside for a seminar at which problems and re} ‘ 

ports were given; and additional conferences weft) me 

scheduled to assist the students in program problem) ,.,, 

which presented themselves as individual difficulties. equ 

Each student instructor was responsible for planningy pe, 

the program over the period of a week and was il) cho 

charge of the program for that week. The wormed laste 

made out a program for the girls and the men for the) jury 

boys. Each instructor was on a special committee relay « 

tive to some phase of program or activity in which he },,,, 

was most interested and probably most proficient. lf ras 

possible at least one member of all of these committes} ¢p,, 
was present at each of the two hours of supervisiol) are 

This plan provided supervision of a somewhat spe ano; 

cial calibre and preparation on each phase of the gel equ; 

eral program. These committees were Free Play, Com yatj 

petitive Activities, Special Activities, Handicraft, Fer} mag 
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ture Activities, Story Hour, Dramatics, Music, and 
Dancing. Every effort was made to include the major 


Pp 
be sure, 


aspects of a 
some additional features. 


hases of instruction offered on any playground and to 
for the most part, all of the more important 
play program were presented as well as 


The Facilities Provided 


The budget which was made available for the opera- 
tion of the playground was decidedly limited owing to 


the uncertainty of the project. 


Many facilities, how- 


ever, were at hand for use without the necessity and 
expense of purchasing them. Likewise, it was fortun- 
ate that an ideal location for the playground was pro- 


vided, so that access to a 
large turf area as well as 
a smaller inclosed and 
smoother surfaced loam 
field were readily available. 
There were also three 
courts each for tennis and 
horseshoe games. In the 
immediate vicinity of the 
playground there was also 
a rather extensive area of 
woods with a natural heavy 
underbrush. This proved 
to be ideal for nature ac- 
tivities as well as for many 
types of hunting and track- 
ing games. (The boys also 
found the blackcaps grow- 
ing there, an attraction of 
no small consequence). 
The splendid women’s gym- 
nasium likewise was used 
for headquarters and office 
needs as well as a shelter 
for program use during in- 
clement weather. Special 





TUMBLING 


One of the many activities engaged in during the 
Playground and Recreation ‘Course 


dancing classes were conducted within the gymnasium 
where the dance studio floor and piano music were 
available for this purpose; and we found this activity 


to be exceedingly popular. 


The general equipment of both the women’s and 
men’s Departments of Physical Education was un- 


reservedly loaned for use on the playground. 


This 


equipment included tumbling mats, volley balls and 
nets, balance beams, playground balls and bats, horse- 
shoes, medicine balls, archery equipment, and miscel- 


laneous items as needed. 


High jumping and broad 


jumping pits, a large sand box, an excellent craft table, 
a complete playground equipment box, a large bulletin 
board, bean bags, ring toss boards, croquet sets, and 
craft equipment were among the articles purchased 
through the budget which had been provided. There 
are other types of equipment which will be added in 
another year and undoubtedly in time the playground 
equipment and facilities will represent an ideal sit- 
uation. This year, however, an excellent start was 


made. 





Details of Operation 


Children on the playground were classified according 
to the following groups: Midget boys, Midget girls, 
Junior boys, Junior girls, and little tots both girls and 
boys. All program planning took these groups into 
consideration. The classification of each child was de- 
cided upon according to an index of the child’s general 
ability and age. The daily program followed approx- 
imately the two-hour time schedule here given. 


10:00-10:05 Opening exercises. 
10:05-10:15 Free play. 

10:15-10:45 Supervised activities. 

10 :45-11:00 Low organized activities. 
11 :00-11:15 Free play. 


11:15-11:45 Supervised activ- 
ities. 

11 :45-12:00 Low organized ac- 
tivities. 


The: daily schedule of ac- 
tivities, as worked out by 
the person in charge each 
week, was posted on the 
bulletin board and numer- 
ous additional attractive 
posters were used for call- 
ing attention to program 
features. Competitive team 
activities in the form of 
playground ball, volley ball, 
bat ball, soccer; end ball, 
long base, and American 
ball were offered. Among 
the most successful special 
activities were pyramids, 
tumbling, and natural danc- 
ing. All of these groups 
proved to be excellent at- 
tractions for the children. 
The nature activities were 
very well presented. They 
included collections of 
leaves, flowers, and stones. In addition, nature study 
questionnaires were used effectively in group dis- 
cussions, Free play periods emphasized the use of 
game boards, which have been mentioned before, 
the sand box, croquet sets, etc. Tennis, horseshoes, 
hop scotch, miniature golf, mumble. de peg, and other 
games were taught. The handicraft activities in- 
cluded clay modeling, paper cutting work, weaving, 
the construction of gliders, squawkers, kites and para- 
chutes, and many others. The story hour was especial- 
ly effective. Stories were told to the different group 
classifications according to their special interests. The 
children took an effective part in the story hour in at- 
tempting some reproductions, dramatizations, dialog- 
uing parts, original and imaginative stories. The story 
period was also correlated with other work in the sand 
box and in nature activities and play. Music was a part 
of the program that seemed to be equally well accepted 
by both the boys and girls. Many new songs were 
learned but many old ones that were already known 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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Safeguarding the Heart in High School 


By the time being, indifferent to the) 


A.M. Kerr, M.D. 


Supervisor of Medical Service and Health Ed- 
ucation, Pittsburgh Public Schools; Lecturer 
on Health Education, University of Pittsburgh 








NE of the most disquiet- 
ing facts in public health 
work has been the steady 

increase in the reported incidence 
of heart disease; this one condi- 
tion was responsible, as a single 












signs of an overtasked muscular © 
system, acts as a spur which fing | 
no parallel in the less €XCiting | 
stunts and drills of the gymna. | 
sium. If, in any part of oy) 





assigned cause, for ten per cent 





of all registered deaths reported 

in the year 1928, exceeding all other causes including 
tuberculosis. In addition to the terrific economic loss 
so entailed, must be considered the prolonged periods 
of impaired activity and even invalidism often caused 
by this disease, with the further burden of suffering, 
expense, and lowered earning power. Since a very 
large proportion of all such cases are found to orig- 
inate in childhood and adolescence, it is essential that 
our program of school health work must be so planned 
as to reduce to the minimum the possibility that any 
phase of it will be likely to cause this disease. 

The outstanding causes of heart trouble are infec- 
tions, chiefly from pus in the teeth, tonsils or appendix ; 
rheumatism, especially in younger persons that vague 
form known as growing pains; scarlet fever and diph- 
theria; and body activity too intense or too prolonged. 

A progressive medical service, which does not merely 
find defects and recommend their removal, but works 
earnestly to procure corrections, will tend to decrease 
the amount of heart disease in later life by procuring 
proper dental care and early attention to throat condi- 
tions, thus reducing to a minimum the first cause given 
above. It is probable, also, that under such care the 
amount of rheumatism will be materially lessened. 
Likewise the present strenuous campaign being waged 
throughout the country to procure the immunization 
against diphtheria of all children as early in life as 
possible, and the similar campaign for the prevention 
of scarlet fever, which will certainly be waged when 
the present serum has been satisfactorily perfected, will 
both unquestionably aid in decreasing the amount of 
cardiac trouble. 


HE chief aim of this paper is to discuss the possibil- 

ity in our program of physical education and ath- 
letics of overwork of the heart with consequent heart 
damage, and to point out the methods used in the high 
schools of Pittsburgh to prevent such an eventuality. 
Several studies of college athletes made during the past 
few years have found that the original cause of many 
heart conditions lay back in the days of high school 
activities. Such statements are very likely true, but it 
is well to note that invariably the blame is laid upon 
competitive athletics rather than upon physical educa- 
tion as such. The intense emotional appeal of competi- 
tion before large and enthusiastic crowds, which car- 
ries the boy on to feats of strength and endurance he 
would otherwise find impossible and renders him, for 








high school program, harm ig be. 
paphlr ing done to the heart of the pu | 
pils, it is unquestionably in athletics. e 
That heart disease is preeminently a problem of high be 
school life has been shown by many authorities. An ip. i! 
tensive, carefully safeguarded study made recently in b 
Philadelphia of 10,000 school children showed 0.69 per 
cent of heart trouble in elementary school pupils sl 
against 1.11 per cent in high school students, also a) 
slightly larger amount in girls than in boys,—this lat.) 
ter difference being due to a temporary hyperthyroid.” 
ism which will disappear in most cases when maturity | 
it attained, . 
The age period when children are entering high! 
school is a time of very rapid growth of the heart. This | 
organ, in the span of years between the ages of thirteen 
and sixteen, may double its volume within a year or 
two. This immature muscle is easily overtasked and 
liable upon undue exertion to severe overstrain from” 
which complete recovery is slow at best and often never! 
occurs, thus leaving a permanent condition that wil” 
lessen the individual’s physical powers in adult life and” 
will always be a menace to him. It has been well es) 
tablished that athletics in not a few cases may bring) 
about changes even in the hearts of well trained adults 7 
Such heart damage is very much more likely to occur” 
in adolescents. & 
UCH considerations make it essential that participa 7 
tion in High School athletics shall be carefully guard 7 
ed with two purposes in view: 1. That only physically? 
competent pupils shall be allowed to compete. This is” 
a problem for the medical service. 2. That the maxi-7 
mum participation permitted in athletics shall be insuf-f 
ficient to injure the adolescent heart. This is a question q 
to be worked out through the joint efforts of the def 
partments of physical education and medical service. 
The first consideration implies the use of some type 
of physical examination which shall discover those pu 
pils whose hearts should not be subjected to the strait) 
of competitive athletics. Such a test should be depent-§ 
able and easily used with a minimum of time spelt 
upon it; and it should invariably depend upon the cat- 
diac reaction to certain standard exercises which att 
usually known as exercise tolerance tests. In general 
the change either in pulse rate or in blood pressure # 
the criterion used. A great deal of work has been dont 
in the field of blood pressure reactions in the adult, but 
comparatively little in the adolescent, and it can 
said definitely that blood pressure limits for this age 
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group have not been determined with a degree of ac- 
curacy permitting their routine use. Pulse rate reac- 
tions have been more definitely worked out and are 
used in our work. 

Our method of operation is as follows: 

The candidate presents himself to the school doctor 
with a printed form, signed by his parent, giving per- 
mission to engage in all competitive athletics, with any 
exceptions the parent may care to note. The reverse 
of this card has printed forms for approval and dis- 
approval, one of which is to be filled out and signed by 
the doctor in accordance with his findings. The candi- 
date is permitted to sit for a few minutes so that any 
acceleration of pulse due to excitement or haste to 
reach the office from a report room several floors away 
may disappear. 

The pulse rate is then taken by stethoscope for thir- 
ty seconds in the standing position, after which the 
pupil extends his hands high over his head, bends the 
trunk forward to touch fingers to floor, returns to first 
position and repeats ten times in quick succession. Care 
is taken to note that he touches the floor on the down- 
ward sweep and carries his hands well back of the ver- 
tical line of the body on the upward sweep. The doc- 
tor listens at once and any murmur disqualifies the 
pupil, as does any marked irregularity other than the 
normal change in rhythm due to respiration. We rec- 
ognize the fact that murmurs may sometimes have no 
serious significance, but we prefer not to have them in 
our athletes. Excessive breathlessness as compared 
with the average reaction is also a reason for rejection. 

The pulse rate is taken two minutes after the cessa- 
tion of the exercise and if it has not returned to within 
ten per cent of the beginning rate, the pupil is rejected. 
The reason for comparing the pulse after exercise with 
that before exercise, rather than the rate which is re- 
garded as normal for the given age and sex, is that 
we must allow for the factor of excitement and fear of 
failing on the test which, especially in girls, may give 
a beginning pulse rate of 100 or more (which includes 
an excitement factor of probably twenty beats or more 
per minute). Every pupil rejected is allowed to pre- 
sent himself again for another test if he so desires, but 
it is seldom that the verdict is subsequently changed. 
The decision of the school doctor is final, even though 
the family physician may disagree with his conclusion. 


r the past two years, 5,103 high school pupils have 
been examined as described above, of whom 115 have 
been rejected, 90 for heart conditions, two for hernia, 
twenty for hyperthyroidism (all girls), and three for 
miscellaneous conditions. The rate of rejection for 
heart conditions, including the rapid heart of hyper- 
thyroidism, is 2.2%, as compared with 2.1% found in 
routine examination of the ninth grade. This suggests 
that the increase of heart conditions is due to the in- 
creased age of the large percentage of athletes, who are 
above the ninth grade. We do not have separate fig- 
ures for the two sexes, but we know definitely that a 


larger percentage of girls is rejected than is the case 
with boys, 
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Limitation of the amount and intensity of participa- 
tion in inter-school athletic sports is of great value in 


reducing the likelihood of heart strain. For example, 
no boy participates in two major sports at the same 
time, nor is he allowed more than three during a school 
year. Football games are limited to four quarters of 
not more than twelve minutes each, with two minutes 
intermission between quarters and at least ten minutes 
between halves. 

Basketball is played in quarters of not more than 
eight minutes each, with the same rests as in football. 
In soccer the quarters are not more than fifteen min- 
utes each with the same rests as in football. Baseball 
games are limited to seven innings except by mutual 
agreement in championship games. 

In track and field competition, the following rules 
are in effect: No contestant may start in more than 
three events, only two of which may be track events; 
he is not allowed to engage in both the mile relay and 
the 440 yard dash, nor may he start in more than one 
relay. If entered in the mile run, he can compete in no 
other track event. 

In swimming meets, he can compete in only two 
events; if he starts in the 100 yard race or the medley 
(150 yards), he can take only a relay (50 yards) or 
diving as a second event. If he starts in the 220 yard 
race, no other event is open to him. 


IMILAR rules govern girls’ athletics except that in- 

ter-school competition is much more limited. Thus in 
senior volley ball, the team representing each grade 
plays only two games with one other school, one at 
home and one away. The same rule applies to basket- 
ball. In interschool swimming meets, no girl can par- 
ticipate in more than three events, including not more 
than two races; and in track events no girl may start 
in more than two events, including not more than one 
running event. Since the tendency to overexertion 
seems to increase with the importance of the event, 
thus increasing the expenditure of nervous energy, this 
limitation of interschool activities is unquestionably of 
great value in lessening the likelihood of heart strain. 

It should be noted here also that during the progress 
of any event, a medical representative of the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene, if he believes a contestant to be in 
unfit physical condition to compete even though he 
may have previously passed the examination noted 
above, is empowered to revoke the athlete’s permission 
to compete until the latter shall be again in good con- 
dition. Such emergencies are especially likely to arise 
during the progress of football games, and the coaches 
unhesitatingly follow the physician’s instructions, even 
though it may seriously affect their team’s chance to 
win, 

As a result of this two-fold effort to minimize heart 
strain in sports, the past three years have been gratify- 
ingly free from any serious cases of this type. Even 
the mile run for boys, an event which the writer per- 
sonally deems too severe for high school competitors, 
has taken place without the more or less serious collapse 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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, the average program of physical 
education for men students today 
there is one activity conspicuously ab- 
sent, and that is dancing. There is no 
sound reason for this omission. If 
anyone answers that dancing is effeminate, it is easy 
to point out in refutation that many of the most war- 
like tribes and nations have considered dancing as the 
prerogative of the male rather than the female sex. 
The Spartans, who made war their vocation and even 
slept by their arms, gave much attention to dancing 
in the training of their youth. The Pyrrhic dance was 
considered in ancient times as a very necessary part in 
the training of the warrior. Today, one can turn to 
the European nations and find that men are the star 
performers in many of the traditional folk festivals and 
dances. In view of these considerations, dancing should 
certainly have a more prominent place in the physical 
education program for boys. 

Teachers who have closely observed grade school 
boys in their spontaneous activities will remark that 
they enjoy to the utmost the more vigorous exercises 
of running, jumping, skipping, leaping, etc., in which 
the rhythmic element is present. Boys of Junior High 
School age when in camp and left to their own ingenu- 
ity in devising acts for stunt night, will introduce a 
considerable amount of dancing, clog, reel, and fling, 
into the program. The obvious conclusion is that the 
boys have no natural basis for spurning this activity ; 
but rather that the dread of being thought effeminate is 
the deterring factor. This attitude toward dancing no 
doubt has been influenced by the present direction given 
to boys in their physical activities which has favored 
the inclusion — almost monopoly —of the elements 
of competition and rivalry. If vigorous dances, such 
as clogging, the Morris and Sword dances, Sailor’s 
Hornpipe, and athletic rhythms, are offered in the 
curriculum and taught in a simple, straightforward 
manner, with an absence of affectation, self-conscious- 
ness, and sentimentality, there is no doubt that the in- 
terest of boys in this part of their program would be 
very pronounced. 


Boys and 
the Dance 








The fact that dancing is so strongly rhythmic alg 
makes it a type of exercise which can be carried on ex. | 
tensively without the fatigue that results from exer. 7 
cises that are lacking in this respect. Many of the | 
psychological studies in industry prove very definitely | 
that the element of rhythm in conjunction with exercise 
postpones the fatigue point. Many athletic coaches 
have learned that the teaching of athletic co-ordinations — 
by means of rhythm has facilitated the learning process,” 
It is also true that clever footwork in such sports as 
boxing, baseball, tennis, and so on, is greatly benefited 
by practice in dancing. 

Inasmuch as the educational training of today seems 
to demand that girls take part in competitive and team 
sports that were formerly the sphere of boys it js 
well to assume on the other hand that the situation 
should be reversed so that the boys may participate in 
some of the aesthetic activities that have been featured 
in girls’ programs. In a well balanced training, wheth- 
er for boys or girls, there is no reason why the aesthetic 
aspect of bodily activities should be left out. 

Apart from the standpoint of exercise for the par- 
ticipants, an appreciation of the art of dancing should 
be included in the education of every student. An un- 
derstanding of the cultural background of the dance 
and of the meaning of its forms and interpretations 
will add greatly to the individual’s aesthetic apprecia- 
tions and to the refinement of his leisure interests. 
Hitherto women have formed the sympathetic part of 
audiences at dance recitals. Through lack of this edu- | 
cation, the greater share of men have failed to appre- 
iate even the efforts of celebrated artists. The dance, 
undoubtedly the oldest of the human arts, falls within 
the province of the physical education department, and 
to it falls the opportunity of preserving a rich folk ~ 
lore, and of making new contributions to the use of the | 
body as a medium of imaginative expression. 

In order to make the needed approach to the intro- 
duction of the dance into the boys’ program, it will be © 
necessary to have men teachers who understand this 
subject. This places a new responsibility on the teach- 
er-training institutions. 


NUMBER of letters have recent- 

ly come to the Association offices 
stating that the writers have paid | 
money to traveling agents who claimed ~ 
that they were official representatives 
of THE JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PuHysIcaL EDUCA- 7 
TION. In some cases the teachers have subscribed to | 
false “booking” contracts in which the JOURNAL was | 
sold at a lower price in combination with other peri- 7 
odicals. In particular, these letters have come from 
Oregon, Washington, and Vancouver, Canada. 

To safeguard our readers and their friends, the 
Editor wishes to make it clear that there are absolutely 
no traveling representatives for the JouRNAL, nor at 
present are there any combination offers with other 
publications. Any money for the JourNnat should 
therefore be sent direct to the Association offices of 
to some reliable news agency. This caution even applies 
in case apparently bona fide credentials are shown 
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to Subscribers 



































The Seven Cardinal Principles 
and Physical Education 








HE Seven Cardinal Princi- : by and to society, the following in- 
ples of Education as adopted teresting results of a study made 
by the National Education J AMES E. ROGERS by Dr. George E. Dawson of 
Association are: Director, National Physical Education Springfield, Mass., are most il- 
Sound health Service, New York, N.Y. luminating. Physical education 


Worthy home membership 


from the standpoint of the small 








Mastery of tools technique 
and spirit of learning 

Vocational effectiveness 

Wise use of leisure 

Useful citizenship 

Ethical character 

Physical education contributes directly to all these 
seven objectives. These general aims in education can 
well represent also the aims of physical education. 
Physical education is education. 

It is significant in running over the seven cardinal 
principles to see how much physical education meets the 
requirements of each one of them. 

Sound Health. Certainly the superior physical edu- 
cation program functions to sound health. Good citi- 
zenship is ofttimes a matter of good health. Much of 
crime, disorder and misbehavior comes from physical 
disorders, defects and degenerations. The biologist, the 
psychologist and the sociologist know this to be true. 
The record of our courts, broken homes and sanitari- 
ums testify that good health is essential for good con- 
duct. 

Worthy Home Membership. Through the develop- 
ment of plays and games, physical education can func- 
tion directly in building up a proper home life and re- 
lationship. 

Mastery of Tools Technique and Spirit of Learning. 
We are constantly using the competitive idea of play 
and sports in the learning processes. Definite relation- 
ship has been shown between physical education ani the 
general processes of learning. 

Vocational Effectiveness. Having a job and doing 
well by it is essential to being a good citizen. A man or 
woman happy in his work, and that work essential, has 
a proper respect for the need of government and the 
integrity of law. The community and its standards 
mean something to him. Physical education contributes 
directly to vocational efficiency. Physical fitness is 
foundational to personal efficiency and success. A good 
physical capacity is also a basis for efficiency in human 
relationships and happiness at home. 

The writer the other day wrote a paper and addressed 
a meeting on this topic of relation of physical education 
to vocational effectiveness. He brought facts and fig- 
ures to show a direct relationship. If education is train- 
ing the individual to adjust himself to his environment 





muscles does three things: 


1. It sensitizes the nervous system, bringing the individual 
into more intimate relationship with his environment. 

2. It helps to integrate the factors of consciousness, thus 
making them more effective. 

3. It brings the body under more perfect control of the 
mind and insures a better mastery of the environment. 


In tactile sensitiveness, that is, touch discrimination 
of the index finger, a trained physical education group 
were 25 per cent more sensitive than an average college 
group. In kinesthetic sensitiveness for space these men 
were 15 per cent superior to the general average of 
male adults, and for weight discrimination 45 per cent 
superior. In tests involving visual, auditory and tactile 
stimuli these students made better records than the 
average by 22 per cent for sight, 12 per cent for touch 
and 8 per cent for hearing. In rate of speed of move- 
ments they made 379 movements per minute as com- 
pared with the average of 352, or an increase above the 
average of 8 per cent. The average college student 
makes three times as many errors as these men made, 
or 18 errors as against 6 errors. 

Industry has gone into the business of providing 
play, recreation and physical education for its workers, 
knowing that it promotes efficiency on the job. 

Wise Use of Leisure. The program of physical edu- 
cation that includes games, plays, sports and athletics 
certainly functions directly for development of skills, 
habits and hobbies that shall be useful in later life and 
are so essential for the proper use of leisure time. 

The wise and wholesome use of leisure time is an- 
other important factor essential to the making of a 
good citizen. We make or break ourselves in our right 
or wrong use of our free time. Mischief is the wrong 
kind of play that ofttimes unfortunately leads to de- 
linquency. We do not misbehave during the eight hours 
of work or the eight hours of sleep, but most of the 
delinquency comes during the eight hours of leisure. 
The physical education teacher in creating play habits 
and recreational interests that can be carried on through 
life is making a real contribution to the conservation 
of leisure time for good citizenship. 

Useful Citizenship. Through the motivating power 
of competitive games and highly organized athletics, 
the whole program functions directly toward the build- 


(Concluded on page 53) 








has been practiced indoors, 
in more or less limited fash- 


Pes many centuries archery 


Indoor Archery 


By - 


Puittre ROUNSEVELLE 








is usually hung from walls or 
ceiling by any convenient meth. 
od. The one supplied by the © 








ions, but recently, for many rea- =. 


Western Felt Works of Chicago | 





sons, there has been increasing 
interest in inside shooting. For 
teaching purposes, the indoor 
group is much simpler to handle, is independent of 
weather conditions, and can learn the fundamentals of 
good form as well indoors as out. Because of the short- 
er distances much more shooting can be done in the 
same length of time. The absence of wind and other 
disturbing factors gives a better chance for self-an- 
alysis and improvement of technique, and finally—with 
properly proportioned targets—scores inside are rep- 
resentative of those made outdoors. 

The first consideration 
in indoor archery is the 
range. Twenty yards 
is ample, and fifteen 
will do almost as 
well. The room 
can be either a 
part of the gym- 
nasium, some 
wide hall or cor- 
ridor that can he 
shut off complete- 
ly while the 
shooting is in 
progress, or even 
an ordinary class 
room. By looking 
around a. little, 
many schools and 
colleges have 


found excellent 
ranges in the 
shape of store 


This is the third of a series of archery articles by Mr. 
Rounsevelle, nationally known archer. 
appear in an early issue 








comes with or without a Tope 
edge as shown in the illustration, 
The style without the rope can 
be nailed to a pole and rolled up when not in use, like 
a theatre curtain mounted on bearings, or it can be 
stood or laid aside. The rope edge style is slightly more © 
expensive but can be hung almost anywhere in a few 
minutes. This felt curtain is three eighths of an inch 
thick, weighs about seventy-five pounds, and _ costs 
thirty dollars; with the rope, the cost is two dollars 
and fifty cents extra. It will completely stop any arrow 
from ladies’ bows and will stop most men’s arrows, 
although men’s arrows may occasionally penetrate part 
way through the felt. Ladies’ arrows 
always rebound 
to the floor with. 
out any damage, 
This and the cur. 
“tain described in 
the next para 
graph should both 
be hung at least a 
foot from _ the 


back wall, touch- 
| 


The fourth will 


ing the floor, or 

even partly lying 

on it. 

} An _ excellent 

y curtain backstop 

is made by the 

Wayside — Craft 7 
Shop of Way- 

land, Michigan. 

This type, also, 

will stop all ordi-” 








rooms or other little-used spaces. The 
only requirements are a medium high 
ceiling—seven and a half feet or more 
—and thirty-five feet or more of length. 
I know of one University that is renting 


ARROW GROUPS 


Typical 20-yard Targets in Indoor 

Shooting. Smaller Targets are Better 

as They Give More Accurate Values 
to Score 


nary arrows and seems very durable. It 
is made of felt with a burlap face and) 
light canvas back, and is quilted every) 
six inches or so in every direction. ; 
Neither of these curtains may be used e 


= 
te 





a vacant store for a small sum, and has 





erected a range where shooting is going 
on several hours daily. 

The second consideration is the backstop. Some- 
thing must be done to prevent damage to the walls be- 
hind the targets, and especially to prevent broken ar- 
rows. There are three kinds of backstops in common 
use, and each kind has certain definite advantages not 
possessed by the others. 

The felt curtain is the most convenient backstop 
where portability or frequent moving is necessary. It 


as targets. They are only to stop stray © 
arrows, and a regular target must be 
used in addition. In fact, the only backstop that cat 
also be used as a target is the strawbale type described 
later on in this article. With the curtains of eithet 
style, an old rag can be put on the floor in front, and | 
target stands stood on this. This rag keeps the legs) 
from slipping, although it is better to tie the legs 50% 
they cannot slip out and let the target fall to the floor. © 
The targets can be hung from the ceiling in front of 
the curtain, but the stand method is better as, when ® 
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THE FELT CURTAIN BACKSTOP 
A temporary gymnasium installation ready for use 


they are hung, the curtain will receive a great deal of arrow hit an old hole, went on through and left a lit- 
punching from arrow points which penetrate the tar- tle round hole in the window pane behind without 
get, especially around the gold, and eventually this breaking the glass. This is a very rare occurrence. Ob- 


pounding will make a hole in the curtain. If the tar- viously the wall board backstop should be a foot or so 
gets are hung, they should be at least a foot from the from the wall, or should be double thickness. 
face of the curtain, and should not be permitted to be- (Concluded on page 48) 


come so worn that arrows 
can leak through into the 
backstop with much force. 
With these points kept in 
mind such a backstop will 
give many years of service. 

Another inexpensive 
method of stopping stray 
arrows is with a_ screen 
made of Celotex wallboard. 
I employed one of this type 
for several seasons at Pine- 
hurst, where in bad weath- 
er, we used to shoot in the 
ball room of the Carolina 
Hotel. Our screen was 
made like any Japanese 
screen of four panels, each 
four feet wide and eight 
high, making a_ backstop 
eight feet high by sixteen 
feet wide. Two or three 
targets were stood on a rug 
in front of this. Arrows 
that hit the screen would 
penetrate six or seven 
inches and stop. Once an 


INDOOR TRAINING BUILDS TECHNIQUE 


Note the uniform positions in this group. They are natural attitudes—not poses 


































ties, as integrated in second- 
ary school physical education 
programs, were, conservatively 
speaking, nominal in character. 
In recent years the realization 


Poss asin intramural activi- 


High School Intramural Programs 
™ Are They Worthwhile? 
By 


B. E. WIGGINS 


Director of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Columbus, Ohio 











more general. In other schools, | 
this program is arranged on the es 
basis of available numbers, ang 7 
other activities of the entire | 
curriculum. 
Intramurals in 








that “an activity for everyone, 
and everyone active” should become a practical and 
active motive of the program has become quite gen- 
eral. One may contend with good reason that oppor- 
tunities for intramural participation by the entire stu- 
dent body should strongly correlate with the so- 
called “Three R’s.” Why should the “select few,” des- 
ignated as the school’s representative teams in the vari- 
ous sports, receive all the time and attention, while 
the vast majority of students are left to their own re- 
sources insofar as wholesome and supervised competi- 
tion is concerned? One might as logically segregate a 
few highly gifted students in English, mathematics, 
and biology, then focus the entire attention of instruc- 
tors on the development of these students, thus leaving 
the 90 or 95 per cent of students to solve their own 
problems. This, physically speaking, may be said to 
have been the condition in many of the educational in- 
stitutions of the country less than a decade ago; and, 
in many places, is true at the present time. 

While the modern physical education program af- 
fords opportunity to participate in many more games 


on the part of the majority of students to participate 
more fully in well organized major and minor sports, 


than formerly, it is obvious that there is a strong cin 


but without the high voltage of energy and the inten- || 


sive training required by the interscholastic program/ 
proper. From the health standpoint, and as a charac+ 
teristic of American youth to be considered, why should 
not an outlet of this character be provided for those 
whose educational status is recognized as being on a 
parity with the varsity candidates? 

It should be obvious to the majority connected with 
educational programs that college or university, and 
secondary school organizations are not analogous. In 
the former, staff assignments, facilities, and time al- 
lotments are very strongly centralized, so that a com- 
paratively uniform policy and procedure may be fol- 
lowed. In secondary schools, and especially those in 
which a great many units are represented, there is great 
variability in schedules, available time, and physical 
equipment. Hence, the data and suggestions to follow 
are such as may conform to a school system embracing 
many units. In Columbus, one of the gbree required 
physical education periods weekly in senior high schools 
is scheduled for intramural activities. While not in ef- 
fect in all of the high schools, the practice of scheduling 
one day a week (Friday) for this activity is becoming 


junior high sd 
schools are conducted at mid fan z 
and after the last class period. As is naturally to be” 
expected, boys in senior high schools do not receive a5 _ 
much attention as the girls, owing to the fact that men — 
instructors devote more time to interscholastic athletics, 
This is purely a matter of personnel. For single units, 
teachers of other subjects who are interested and 
equipped for this work might be so assigned. 

In the final analysis, the whole structure and success _ 
of this division of physical education rests upon the | 
personal leadership and zeal of the instructor in charge ; 
of the activity. Modern life may not demand the high 
degree of intensive military-physical training given the 
youth of ancient Sparta. But in this machine age it is” 
obvious to the thoughtful educator, and layman, that ~ 
organic and big muscle soundness and growth are es- © 
sential if racial virility is to endure. Push buttons, ley- 
ers, and so-called “mechanical body builders” are weak 
substitutes for vigorous physical activity. The human © 
machine demands that its own motor potentialities be” 
developed through exercise, lest atrophy ensue. Game | 
activity embodying the element of the competitive isa e 

‘natural” to the normal boy or girl of school age. oe 
Twentieth century life is strongly competitive. Se 

The outlined organization and procedure of te | 
somewhat varied types of program given later, corre | 
late with the peculiar conditions of the three schools 7 
used as examples; and are also indicative of the modus) 
operandi employed by the respective instructors. So 
long as an instructor measures up to the situation, be 
what it may, his or her initiative and leadership should = 
not be hampered by different formulae from the cen 
tral office. Two of the outlines presented are ‘rom : 
senior schools (grades 10-11-12); and one is froma 
junior school (grades 7-8-9). These schools, North, 
Central and Crestview have 650 girls, 550 girls, and= 
450 boys, respectively, from which to conduct an in 
tramural program. The total number of participants— 
a pupil is scored each time he participates—for the 
school year 1929-30 was: Central, 12,752; North, 12; 
335; Crestview, 8,346. 


Intramurals for Girls 


Units of competition : Types of tournament: 
1. Interclass. 1. Round-robin. 
2. Choose up teams. 2. Elimination. 
Sports after school: 
1. Major—Hockey, basket ball, baseball. 
2. Minor—Batball, volley ball. 
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Intramural class period sports—Batball, hit pin ball, volley 


ball, hand baseball. : . 
Refereeing and umpiring— Done almost entirely by girls 
(chosen by instructor) except during interclass tournament of 


major sports. 

During the intramural period, all games are played 
on the round-robin type of tournament basis between 
teams chosen at the opening of the term. At this time 
the girls pick their captains and these captains then 
choose their teams. The teams remain the same for 
the entire term regardless of the change of sports. It 
is quite possible to have two games of bat ball going on 
at the same time. The same is true of hit pin ball, and 
hand baseball. During volley ball season, we often run 
three games of volley ball simultaneously. 

Competition after school is divided into major and 
minor sports. For the minor sports, the girls “choose 
up” their teams and the tournament is of the round- 
robin type. For the major sports the teams are inter- 
class units with either the elimination or round-robin 
tournament. A preliminary practice tournament of 
“choose up” teams is run off prior to the interclass 
elimination in basketball. This practice tournament is 
of the round-robin type. The girls of this school (Cen- 
tral) have won the Intramural Trophy—on the basis 
of total number of participants—for three consecutive 
years, scoring as follows: 1927, 9,747; 1928, 12,238; 
1929, 12,752. There are 550 girls enrolled. 

The following is an outline of the intramural pro- 
gram at North High School, one of our leading schools 
in this activity. 

It seems advisable to briefly state the assigned time 
of each student to physical education. Each girl has 
three physical education periods a week. For exam- 
ple—one group may come the first period on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Another group may come the 
first period on Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, and so 
on for every period. On Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday we have single groups. On these 
days, we have instructional periods of gymnastics, danc- 
ing and game skills. Friday, both groups meet together 
and this, therefore, has been set aside as minor sport, 
intramural or game day. The organization of teams 
here is by the squad plan—the squads having been ar- 
ranged the first of the term and continuing for the 
semester. The games and relays played in tournaments 
are selected to correlate with the seasonal major sport 
games. For example: in the fall, the major sports are 
field hockey and volley ball. Our Friday games would 
possibly be dribbling, hockey relays, goal shooting con- 
tests as aids to hockey, and Newcomb as an introduc- 
tion to volley ball. The winter Friday games would, 
perhaps, be nine-court basketball, end ball, and captain 
ball as aids to basketball. Spring has baseball as our 
major sport; long base and hitpin ball also work very 
well. In these Friday games there are so many teams to 
handle that it has been customary to use the winner and 
loser elimination type of tournament. For example: 
let us take the first period. Letting the squad leaders 
draw for opponents in the first round, the schedule 
might work out in the following way: 
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Winner 


Loser Winner | Loser 
Squad I | Squad II 
(M. W.) (M. W.) 
vs vs 
Squad I Squad IV 
CT. Ti.) (Tt. Fa) 
Squad IIT Squad IV) 
(M. W.) (M. W.) 
vs vs 
Squad II Squad III 
(tT; Ph.) | (T. Th.) 


It is the winter season that presents the biggest prob- 
lem. In the fall and spring, with the playground avail- 
able we can keep all squads playing all the time. In the 
gymnasium, however, space allows for only one game 
per period, with the remainder of the class looking on. 

And now, to consider the major sport intramural 
program. Here, there are no set means of team or- 
ganization. This is all extra-curricular activity, and is 
elective for the girls. Three problems present them- 
selves. First, as previously stated, the basis for team 
organization ; second, the type of tournaments to use; 
and third the use of student leaders in the working off 
of the games. Let us disregard the methods of each in 
previous years (which have been changeable) and con- 
sider the coming year, recognizing and profiting by the 
weak points of former years. 


Tentative Program for School Year, 1930-31 


Fall Season( September 1 to Christmas Vacation )— 
Field Hockey; volley ball (alternate). Assuming the 
skills, rules and technique of the game to be given dur- 
ing the instructional periods of our physical education 
program, it would nevertheless be necessary to hold 
some preliminary practices, working up team play. 
Judging from past experience, owing to lack of physi- 


“cal fitness, etc., a smaller number elect hockey than 
+ other sports; hence, for this sport only about seventy- 


five girls are organized. Although questionable peda- 


¢ gogically, the instructor makes the team selections, at- 


tempting to distribute players according to positions 
preferred, and to ability. Students enter school en- 
tirely ignorant of the game, and due to lack of time 
and uncertain weather conditions, many do not at- 
tain much proficiency, although others develop their 
natural ability. Since there would be only five squads, 
(using fifteen to a squad and allowing four extra play- 
ers to take care of absentees at time of game), we use 
a round-robin, percentage type of tournament. 

Volley ball, also used as a fall sport, may be con- 
ducted during the hockey season on days when the 
weather does not permit outdoor activity. On a basis 
of a hundred and thirty girls, using ten on a squad, we 
would have a tournament of thirteen teams to organ- 
ize. As to groupings, we allow the girls to select thir- 
teen leaders, who in turn, “choose up.” The squads 
now formed, we use the winner and loser elimination 
tournament type, the winner of the winners’ group 
playing the winner of the loser’s group for the cham- 
pionship. 

Winter Season (January 1 to April 1). Basketball, 
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the winter sport, is as everywhere, the most popular 
of all; and organization presents a difficult problem. 
Last year, following O.S.U.’s idea, two leagues were 
formed. The plan proved most popular and created a 
lively interest in. the whole school. At North, we have 
six recognized social clubs. The two leagues were the 
Independent League (made up of non-social club girls) 
and the Social Club League (comprised of members of 
the clubs). 

The Independent League was much larger and the 
squads here were formed as foliows: Each girl, wish- 
ing to enter this league signed up by position and play- 
ing experience. The senior members of G.A.A. acted 
as captains and chose their teams—each selecting one 
at a time in turn, basing their selections on their own 
observation of the players at preliminary practices and 
the information at hand. Last year we had twenty-six 
squads of eight girls each in the Independent League. 
We used the winner-loser elimination tournament in 
this League, and the round-robin in the social club 
league. After champions of both leagues are decided, 
the two surviving teams play each other for the school 
championship. 

Spring Season. (April 1 to close of school). The 
baseball season is another extremely popular one. Team 
organization may be based on registration or home 
rooms. That is, each room registering twenty or more 
students may have a team to represent them. Rooms 
registering less than that number may join another of 
the smaller rooms. This will give the number of teams 
in accordance with the total enrollment. By drawing 
lots as to places, the winner-loser elimination plan of 
tournament is used. Lack of time (a bugbear!) makes 
it almost impossible to utilize such large numbers in 
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any other kind of organization. It is our belief that 
this method stimulates home room cooperation and . 


school loyalty. 

In each of the major sports, we finish our season 
with an inter-class tournament. The selection of play- 
ers best able to represent their class is based on ob- 
servation of their play during the intramural games. 
Selection is made by members of the G.A.A. with sug- 
gestions by the instructors. 

As to awards, it is not believed to be detrimental to 
the spirit of play to follow the general practice. Each 
girl playing in a league receives two points, and one 
additional for every game her team wins. A bonus of 
five points is given to each member of the championship 
team. These points may be applied to G.A.A. member- 
ship (100 points). Also, at the final banquet, inex- 
pensive emblems are awarded to members of champion- 
- ship teams, both intramural and interclass. 

The senior members of G.A.A. have been most help- 
ful in officiating. Each is required to pass both a writ- 
ten and practical examination on rules, technique and 
duties of an official in each sport before being allowed 
to handle a league game. 


Intramurals for Boys 


A division of the various sizes of boys was needed to 
carry out the program; accordingly a division was made 





incorporating a major and minor league. Inasmuch PA 
we have two lunch periods in which to Play, we hay. | 
two major and two minor leagues. In the major league | : 
is found all boys who register as 9A-9B-8A, also any 
boys from the lower grades who are large enough an | * 
have the ability to play with the older and larger boys in 
the major league. This is optional with the boy. The | 
minor league consists of all boys in the &B- 7A-73 
grades ; and any boy from the major league grades who @ 
is under five feet in height. These two leagues make,” 
dividing line that gives every boy an equal chance, fo | : 
he does not play with a size and an ability handicap, | + 
We find by this system that all boys in the minor ce 
who are good enough to play with the school team,” 
want to play in the major league and this makes all the — % 
minor league boys evenly matched ; we also find that the” 
“little fellow” in the upper grades would be against a | 
problem if he had to play with the larger 9th erate § 
boys, so we let all boys not over five feet high play in” 
minor league competition. 

Restricted areas: The second thing that has contrib.” 
uted to our success is that we do not permit interfer. e 
ence of any kind of a game in the part of the play. 
ground that is necessary for intramurals. Often times 
a group of boys who are not on the particular intra. | 
mural team that is playing, want to use a part of the 
intramural field to play something else. This we do not 
permit; we place them on another Spart of the play- 
ground. Practically all of our intramurals are carried 
on at the noon lunch periods and for this reason we 
want a boy to participate only twice a week; this we 
feel does the least harm on the digestive system ofa x 
boy. We also encourage a very light lunch on the day’ 
of participation. We make it emphatic in meeting the | 
gym classes that if a boy wants to play intramurals, ie 
must sign with an intramural team or else he forfeits | 
a happy use of the playground or gym except at clas) 
time or when intramurals are not in progress. Eg 

The reader might conclude that some of the poorer” 
athletes are left out, but this is not the case. To begia | 
each season, a chart is made to accommodate at leas” 
three hundred boys. A colorful crayon chart is blocked” 
off for each captain to write the names of his boys, or) 
for the boys themselves to sign. The major leagu) 
teams in all sports are given college names except for” 
recreation baseball. In this sport, the National, the ‘: 
American, and the American Association team name\) 
are used. This psychology works on a boy for he likey 
the “big name” of his team. Then too, they all-look off 
this chart to see who is on each team. This works up? 
competitive spirit. 

Now a word as to the method of organizing teams 
Any boy may be a captain; he then chooses a: bo 
for an assistant captain to take his place in case di 
absence. The two boys then proceed to get thei 
friends and finally fill their team. If a boy has any 
prejudice or else can’t get on a team, he secures a teafl 
of his own. This method makes leaders out of a gre 
number of youngsters. When the boys manage the 
own teams we find popular approval. One reservatid 
(Concluded on page 55) 
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~With a Story for 
a Chg Dance 
Recital, “The Perky 
Pirates Barber Shop 


By 
Hazet A. RicHARDSON 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas 


esting of demonstrations can be the dance re- 

cital. When it is merely a presentation of one 
dance following another with no attempt to tie the 
dances together in groups, it is truly a demonstration. 
That kind of performance means little to the partici- 
pant or to the observer, unless he has some definite con- 
nection with the activity or the performer. 

Can our dance recital mean more? Can it be of great- 
er worth, both to the persons taking part, and to those 
who are the audience? We have been able to answer 
these queries in the affirmative by keeping in mind 
constantly three basic questions. 

First, why do we offer at the end of the semester a 
Recital of Dances? For one thing it has come to the 
place where the public expects it, whether the class is 
a private class or a part of our public school or college 
activities. Again, the recital furnishes an incentive 
to put a nicety of finish on the work of the class. An- 
other important reason for the dance recital is the in- 
terest developed in the work, and the enjoyment ex- 
perienced from the preparation and production of the 
recital program, Finally, it is the first kind of public 
appearance for many pupils, and that discipline and 
experience is valuable to them. 

What kind of recital do we give? This should be 
our next consideration. The recital may be merely a 
demonstration, a sort of vaudeville performance where 
everyone adds a little, and these parts, unrelated in idea, 
make up the program. Or it may be a project in which 
all the performers work together and produce a pro- 
gram of varied work with a unity which ties the several 
parts into one central idea. Why is this type of recital 


QO of the most interesting or the most uninter- 


Pirate Smith 
—Sissy, Lady- 
like Pirate 





more valuable? It is usually based upon a story with 
possibilities for character study, costuming, simple play 
producing, and a study of suitability of music to fit 
the story. The class works out its own idea with the 
guidance of the instructor. 

Finally, if we decide to present the latter type of 
public recital, how can the plans for such a recital grow 
into completion? What is the procedure to follow? 
Let us consider such a project in a class in Clog Danc- 
ing. After the class has worked through a varied group 
of clog dances and has an acquaintance with the kind 
of dances and characters to expect, the instructor should 
begin to draw from them ideas for their presentation 
of these dances. This may be done through class dis- 
cussion followed by a definite assignment, each class 
member being asked to consider her ideas and make 
her suggestions in writing to be considered later by 
the class. These can be judged by the instructor and 
a class committee, and then sifted down to those with 
definite possibilities. The best are then presented to 
the class. The class decides upon the “story” they 
want to work out, character try-outs are held, and the 
production of the recital is definitely started. Details 
will work out with suggestions from the group, the 
instructor or a class member acting as the director. 

The following is a recital worked up and produced 
by one of my clogging classes at the Texas State Col- 
lege for Women: 


The Program: “The Perky Pirates Barber Shop,” 
recital). 


(clog 


Dances: 


1. The Negro Porter Pirate—“Cornfield” 
2. The Bootblack Pirate—“Swanee” 
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3. Mammy— 
“Plantation” 

4. Three Toughs— 
“Forty-Niners” 

5. A Sissy Pirate 
—‘On the Le- 
vee” 

6. Flower Girl-- 
“Hurdy Gurdy” 

7. Pirates—‘Pi- 
rate Dance” 


The Music: 


The music for 
the dances is play- 
ed off stage by the 
piano or an orches- 
tra. The accordion 
or mouth organ 
music on stage may 
be shammed with 
the music itself 
coming off stage. 


The Characters: 


The Porter and 
Bootblack are ne- 
gro pirates. The 
porter is easy go- 
ing, slow moving, 
lazy. The _ boot- 
black is a peppy 
youngster and al- 
ways busy. The 
Barber is a hum- 
ble man, but puts a flourish and finish to his job of barbering. 

The Pirates are three with their chief. The chief is a very 
particular man, big, important, and blustering. His men are 
each of a different type, Pirate I, a matter-of-fact person, and 
Pirate II, a sissy. His costume and actions are lady like. He 
has lace on his short trousers and a big bow on his blouse. 
Pirate III is bad tempered, scowls at everyone and is very 
hard to please. The pirates are dressed in pirate costumes 
with pirate oilcloth boots, short and ragged trousers, big hats, 
bright colored sashes, daggers, etc. 

There are three Toughs, all three dressed in big hats and 
rough western clothes. Until they appear on the scene the 
pirates seem bold, but these three, in their rough way, even 
frighten the bold pirates. 

There is a flower girl, dressed in bright and gay peasant 
clothes with a tray of flowers. 

The other feminine character is Mammy, the mother of the 
young Bootblack. 





MARGARET 


The peasant flower girl 


The Setting: 


A barber chair made of a barrel with a box for a foot rest 
is in the center back. Pirate I is in this chair, towel about his 
neck, head back, lather all over his face, with his pirate hat 
hanging on one of his feet which are crossed on the box. 
Beside him is the Barber with an enormous razor and a leather 
strop hanging from the left side of his belt. He has on an 
apron. 

On each side of the barber chair is a barrel seat. On the 
barrel at R. up stage sits the sissy, Pirate II. He, with great 
absorption and extreme interest, manicures his nails, buffing 
them on his coat sleeve, trimming them with his pirate dagger, 
etc. On the barrel up L. sits Pirate III. He reads a huge 
colored newspaper with an effort and yet with a sort of flourish. 

At the right side of the stage facing the center is a boot- 
black’s stand made with boxes and barrels. On the floor are 
brushes and paste boxes. On the foot rest sits the small pirate 
Bootblack playing a mouth organ. 

On the left side opposite the bootblack’s stand is another 
barrel seat and above it hangs crookedly a cracked mirror. 


A pirate Porter sweeps near, clearing the floor of paper 
matches, cigar stubs, etc. 


Curtain: 


The curtain rises on the above with the Barber lazily strop- 
ping the razor, standing back of Pirate I, who is in the barber 
chair (lying parallel with the audience). Pirate II and 
Firate III as above. Bootblack plays “Cornfield” on his mouth 
organ. He plays lazily as the curtain rises and the Porter 
sweeps in time with his music. He sweeps his trash under 
the barrel and then moves slowly toward the center to sweep. 
As he does so the Bootblack gets more ambitious, his tune 
gets peppier, the Porter sweeps rapidly in time to the faster 
tempo, the Barber strops his razor faster, and finally as the 
music off stage swings into the correct tempo for the dance, 
the Porter drops his broom and dances CORNFIELD. While 
he dances the others watch at intervals and then return to their 
business. At this time the Barber covers Pirate I. by stand- 
ing on his audience 
side and thus un- 
observed by the au- 
dience makes up 
Pirate Es face 
which may have 
been washed off by 
the lather. The 
Bootblack taps his 
feet in rhythm to 
the music, holds his 
mouth organ with 
right hand while 
he snaps the fin- 
gers of his left 
in time with the 
dance; he rises in 
his interest, at- 
tempts to follow 
Porter’s steps 
(without interrupt- 
ing the dance), 
keeps getting clos- 
er to the Porter 
and at the end of 
Porter’s dance he 
is near the center 





with the Porter. 
They discuss to- 
gether in  panto- 


PIRATE BOONE 
Ill tempered and hard to please! 


mime the steps of 
the dance and the 
possibility of dif- 
ferent steps such as a “single travel” which is found in “Swa- 
nee,” the dance which follows. 

While these two discuss the dance, Pirate II (sissy) rises, 
politely covers a ladylike yawn with his fingers and goes toward 
the barber’s chair. At the same time Pirate III rises and 
starts toward the barber. Pirate I at the end of the dance 
leaves the chair, the barber dismissing him with a flourish of 
lis towel and then standing behind his chair with an attitude 
of “next” as he turns to Pirate III. As Pirate III goes toward 
the chair, Pirate II (sissy) taps the Barber gently on the 
shoulder and points to himself ind:cating that he is next. The 
Barber contemptuously motions him aside and prepares to take 
care of Pirate III. Pirate II shrugs his shoulders and minces 
to the bootblack’s chair deciding he will have a shine anyway. 
He sits on the stand and in pantomime tries to attract the 
Bootblack. This fails and he pantomimes a whistle, beckoning 
with his finger, pointing to his boots, etc. Bootblack turns 
at the whistle, sees who it is and decides he'll stay with the 
dance. Pirate II shrugs resignedly and composes himself to 
wait. Meanwhile Pirate 1 saunters over to the mirror and 
looks at the Barber’s job, feels his jaw, and turns this way 
and that to see himself in the cracked mirror. 

The Booiblack thrusts his mouth organ into the Porter’s 
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hand, asking the Porter to accompany him while he tries a 
jcace. The Porter warns him (raised finger) to be sure that 
the coast is clear (the Pirate Chief might be coming!), and 
he tiptoes in a very exaggerated fashion first to L. entrance 
and then to R. listening at each with his hand behind his ear 
(Bootblack remains in center copying the Porter each time lis- 
tening with his hand behind his ear as the Porter does). Sat- 
ised that no one is coming, the Porter motions to the Boot- 
black to go ahead while he sits on the barrel up R., puts his 
broom against the barrel and proceeds to play accompaniment 
(orchestra) for Bootblack’s dance, SWANEE. While he 
dances Pirate I, on barrel at L. is investigating the mysteries 
of an accordion he has found beside the barrel and is looking 
it over minutely. Pirate II gets out his pocket mirror and 
fixes his hair, arranges lace, etc. (he is still on Bootblack’s 
stand). Once he forgets himself and crosses his knees, but 
immediately remembers that he should not and puts his feet 
down hastily and primly making gestures as though covering his 
knees with his skirts. Pirate I{I is being given a hair cut 
with comb and huge shears, jumping occasionally and turning 
to growl at the barber. The barbcr is afraid of this customer, 
staying back of him to hide his trembling knees and evident 
rervousness. They all glance at the dance from time to time. 
About the middle of the dance Mammy enters from L. en- 
trance with a huge basket of laundry. When she gets up cen- 
ter just in front of the barber’s chair she sees her youthful 
son in his dance. She stops in surprise, sets down her basket, 
raises her hands in 
surprise and de- 
light and moves 
toward Pirate I 
(who is on barrel 
at L.) as if to see 
the dance better. 
She proudly indi- 
cates to Pirate I 
that the Bootblack 
is her son. She 
claps her hands, 
nods her head, and 
’ sways in time with 
the music. 

At the end of the 
dance a huge crash 
(orchestra) is 
heard seeming to 
come from upper 
R. entrance. Ev- 
eryone stops and 
looks with appre- 
hension toward 
this entrance, 
mouths open, eyes 
staring, etc. The 
Porter, the first to 
sense the situation 
for he can see who 
is coming, grabs 
his broom and 

} starts sweeping 
vigorously down center; the Bootblack starts shining Pirate 
II's shoes with a vim; the Barber shoves present customer 
Pirate III out of chair (Pirate III goes over to sit on bar- 
rel where he was at first and picks up paper again), Barber 
snaps out his towel, folds it over his arm and stands at atten- 
tion beside his chair ready for the next customer. Pirate I 
starts to play the accordion and Mammy edges sideward toward 
L. entrance ready to leave. 


Pirate Chief enters R. with a swagger and stands up cen- 
ter, looks fiercely at everyone to see that no mischief is afoot, 
twirling his moustache with a superior air. He becomes an- 
noyed at the Porter’s dust, brushes off his sleeves angrily and 
scowls blackly at the Porter. The Porter with shaking knees 
gets a towel from the laundry basket behind Chief and trem- 





PIRATE HARBY 


Good natured and matter-of-fact 


blingly dusts him off. The Chief finally shakes off the Porter’s 
attentions and strides to the barber chair. He indicates in 
a particular way all that he wants done. The Barber nods 
hi: head very humbly. The Porter takes his broom and tip- 
toes out R. entrance. 

Mammy, who started to leave as the Chief entered, after 
reaching the door is lured back by her interest in the accordion 
and her enjoyment of its music. She sways to it and grad- 
ua'ly works out toward the middle where she dances PLAN- 
TATION. Pirate II finishes with his shine, walks daintily 
back to Barber, taps him on the shoulder and again indicates 
that he is next after the Chief and then sits down on the barrel 
up R. to wait. Bootblack turns to watch Mammy, grins, snaps 
his fingers, keeping time to her dance. 

Mammy finishes her dance and is taking her applause when 
three Toughs enter from R. They come in with much ado. 
Tough I slaps Pirate II on the back who tumbles half off his 
barrel as his interest changes from delight in Mammy’s dance 
to fear and consternation. He runs tiptoe across stage (down 
L.) while Mammy fearfully exits (down R.). Bootblack hides 
beliind a barrei. Tough I takes the seat vacated by Pirate li. 
Tcugh II saunters over to Pirate I to examine the accordion. 
Pirate I arises in great willingness to offer him his seat, but 
Tcugh II with a sweep of his arm indicates that he is to con- 
tinue his music, but he gestures Pirate III off his seat and 
takes his place. Tough III stands hy Tough I. As they listen 
tu the music (western tunes which finally swing into “Oh 
Suzauna”), they pantomime memories of by-gone days, shoot 
ing, riding, roping, dancing and singing. Their pantomime 
attracts Tough II and all three dance FORTY-NINERS io 
a pantomimed uke accompaniment. Pirate I plays the accor- 
dion, Bootblack and other pirates pantomime uke or other 
instruments. Pirate II (down L.) watches their skill and tries 
t) imitate them in silly little ways, stamping his foot in girlish 
vexation when some particular movement proves hard. At 
the end of the dance the Toughs pull Pirate II into the center, 
forcing him to dance while they stand back of him. He dances 
ON THE LEVEE. Before the end of the dance everyone 
is watching in a good natured way, and when he finishes the 
Toughs slap him on the back in a congenial manner. Every- 
ore takes their places on the stage ready for Hurdy Gurdy’s 
entrance. The Chief is up center, Bootblack at his stand down 
R., Pirates I and 
III L, Porter en- 
ters with broom 
down L., Toughs 
and Pirate II at R. 

A Flower Girl 
enters (up L.) ad- 
vances toward cen- 
ter, looks about, 
realizes she must 
be in the wrong 
place and starts to 
leave. The Chief 
advances toward 
center and with a 
sweeping exagger- 
ated bow asks her 
to stay. She con- 
siders and_ then 
consents and pins a 
flower on him. He 
indicates the others 
to her as possible 
customers to whom 
she then sells her 
wares. She flirts 
with each one in 
turn, but most with 
Tough III. The 
Chief advances to 

(Concluded on 

page 46) 


PIRATE McCOY—THE CHIEF 


A very particular man! 
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ERE is a noteworthy contribution to the cause of 

Physical Education. Rudolph Bode has long been 
recognized as an authority not only in his own Germany 
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the translation of his latest work. He divides his sub- 
ject into: I. Theory; II. Practice. A feature of the 
book is that the illustrations are made from the orig- 
inal German plates. The translators say in the Fore- 
word—*...Rudolph Bode urges a Germany of free 
people, who are physically, mentally and spiritually in- 
tegrated. ... Rudolph Bode speaks particularly to his 
people but the changes he seeks to effect are of uni- 
versal value.”’ 
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a Tests. 
III. Supplementary Ma- 
terials. 


Every physical educa- 
tor will wish to have this 
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Games of the Basketball Type 


By 









one’ point against him. The first play. 
er to receive three points must pay , 
penalty, such as allowing each playe, 











J one throw at him from a dist 
basketball. They involve the D. K. Brace twenty-five feet. a 
various techniques of basketball Professor of Physical Education, University 7. Circle Tag Ball. 
and some of them have been es- of Texas 


Six to twelve players form a smalj 





pecially planned for teaching cer- 


circle about ten feet in diameter, One 





tain fundamentals of the game. 

These games have all been used many times and will 
be found interesting in themselves apart from any 
training for basketball which they can furnish. 

They have been used by the author mainly as that 
part of lesson plans devoted to the practice of specific 
skills in simple game situations. Not all of these games 
are original and wherever the authorship is known it 
has been indicated. The games are presented in an 
approximate order of difficulty, and are especially suit- 
able for elementary and junior high school pupils. 

1. Round Ball (B)* 


Twelve to twenty-four players are divided into two teams. 
Each team forms a large circle. Each circle of players has 
a ball which is passed around the circle a given number of 
times. The team finishing first wins. 


2. Square Ball. 


This relay type of game is especially suitable where playing 
space is restricted. Eight players arrange themselves in the 
form of a square, thus having three players on each side. The 
players at the corners constitute team No. 1 and the players 
in the center of each side constitute team No. 2. Two balls 
are used. On the signal “go” each team begins passing the ball 
around among their team-mates. Play may continue for four, 
eight or sixteen passes. 


3. Whistle Ball. 


The ball is passed about among pl#ers scattered over the 
floor. The player who is holding the ball when the instructor 
whistles must sit down. Play lasts until one player remains. 

4. Center Run. 

Two or more circles of eight to ten players each may play. 
There should be an odd number of players in each circle. Each 
circle has a ball. Play starts on a whistle. One player holds 
the ball and on the whistle the next player on the right runs 
into the center of the circle and catches a pass and then passes 
it back to the player on the right of where he was standing in 
the circle. Play continues in this way around the circle with 
every other player running to the center to catch a pass. Play 
continues until the ball has gone twice around the circle, until 
the player who started play catches a ball in the center. The 
team through first wins. 


5. Call Ball (B) 

Players are numbered and form a circle about “IT,” who 
has the ball. “IT” throws the ball in the air and calls out a 
number. The one whose number is called must catch the ball 
if possible. If he does he becomes “IT.” 


6. Catching Spud. 

Play starts as in Call Ball, except that the player catching 
the ball endeavors to hit some other player with the ball in 
such a way that it cannot be caught. A player thrown at may 
catch the ball or dodge it. If he tries to catch it but drops it, 
one point is scored against him. If he catches it he must then 
throw at some other player. Any player who is hit has a point 
scored against him. If “IT” misses the player thrown at he has 


* B—Bancroft, Jessie—‘Games for the Playground, Home, School 
and Gymnasium.’ 





player, the “IT,” is in the center of the 
circle. Players in the circle pass the ball about and across the 
circle while the one in the center tries to intercept the ball or 
touch it while some circle player is holding it. If “IT” inter. 
cepts a pass, the player who passed it or last touched the ball 
becomes “IT.” 


8. Keep-away. 

Eight to ten players in a group are divided into two teams, 
Playing space for each two teams should be about forty feet 
square or half of a basketball floor. The ball is tossed up in 
the center between two opposing players. Each team endeavors 
to pass the ball about among its members without allowing the 
opponents to get it in their possession. The method of passing 
may be indicated by the instructor. 

9. Number Keep-away. 

Play is similar to keep-away in all particulars except that 
each team keeps track of the number of consecutive passes it 
makes by calling out the number of each pass as it is made. 
The first player to receive a pass calls out one, the next player 
(if on the same team) calls two, the next calls three, etc. When 
a team loses possession of the ball its players must start at one 
again. The team reaching the highest number wins. 


10. Dodge Ball (B). 


“The players are divided into two even groups. One group 
forms a circle (this need not be marked on the ground). The 
larger the circle the more sport in the game. The other group 
stands within the circle, scattered promiscuously. The object 
of the game is for the circle men to hit the center men with a 
basketball, the center men dodging to evade this. They may 
jump, stoop, or resort to any means of dodging except leaving 
the ring. Any player hit on any part of his person at once joins 
the circle men. The last player to remain in the center is con- 
sidered the winner. The groups as originally constituted then 
change places for the next game, the center men becoming circle 
players and the circle men going to the center. 

“There is no retaliatory play of the ball by the center play- 
ers; they merely dodge it. The ball is returned to the circle 
either by a toss from a center man or by a circle man stepping 
in for it if it should not roll or bound within reach. When 
two center men are hit by one throw of the ball, only the first 
one hit leaves the center.” 


11. Line Guard. 

The object of this game is to pass the ball through or over 
a team and across a goal line. One point is scored each time 
a ball crosses a goal line. The two teams line up on op- 
posite sides of the center line drawn across the basketball floor 
or playing space. The end lines of the court are the goal lines. 
Each team must keep on its respective half of the field. The 
field should be approximately 30 by 60 feet depending on the 
number of players. To score, a ball must cross the goal line 
not over seven feet above the floor. 

In a small room the side walls may be used as goals, a 
point being scored when a ball hits the wall. 


12. Drive Ball. 

A court about the size of the basketball court is needed. 
Any number may play. The object of the game is for the 
players of one team to pass the ball through or over their 
opponents so that it will touch the floor back of the opponents’ 
end line without being touched by opponents. When opponents 
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touch a pass they get the ball at the point where it was touched. 

ball may be passed among team mates if desired. When 
the ball changes hands a player is allowed a five foot free zone 
in which to put the ball in play. After a point is scored the 
tall is put in play at the center by the losers who must all be 
behind the ball for the first pass. 


13. Guard Ball. 

Two parallel lines ten feet apart are drawn on the floor. The 
length of the lines depends upon the number of players. Allow 
three feet for each player. Players of one team line up between 
the lines. Players of the other team form half on one side 
and half on the other outside the lines. The object of the 

me is to have the members of the team outside the lines 
pass the ball to their team mates by passing between the players 
in the center. Balls thrown above head height do not count. 
After twenty passes, teams should change places. Players in 
the center try to block the ball as when guarding in basketball. 

14. Bombardment (B). 

“The ground is divided into two equal fields by a line across 
the center. At the rear of each ground a vow of Indian clubs 
or tenpins is set up, there being the same number of pins as 
players. Should the number of pins be so great as to require 
their being closer than two feet apart, a second row should be 
placed in front of the first, in such a way that each club stands 
opposite a space in the preceding row of clubs. 

“The players are divided into two teams numbering any- 
where from five te fifty each. The players stand between their 
clubs and the dividing line in any scattered formation. With 
a large number of players, several balls should be put in play. 

“The object of the game is to knock down the opponents’ 
clubs. Each player will therefore serve both as a guard to 
protect his clubs, and as a thrower. He may throw whenever 
he can secure a ball, there being no order in which players 
should throw. Balls may be made to displace the opponents’ 
clubs by being thrown against the wall behind the clubs, so 
that they will rebound or carrom, knocking the clubs down from 
the rear. No player may step across the center line. The game 
is especially interesting when several balls are in play at once. 

“Each club overturned scores one point for the side which 
knocked it down. Every club overturned by a player on his 
own side scores one for the opponents. The game is played 

in time limits of from ten to twenty minutes, the side winning 
being the one having highest score at the end of that time.” 


15. Spot Ball. 


Small crosses or spots are marked at random on the floor 
according to the number of players. Players of both teams 
are assigned alternate spots. Play is like basketball, except no 
player may move more than two feet from his spot. Players 
near the basket may shoot at the basket when they secure the 
ball. The object is for teammates to pass the ball among them- 
selves, and work it to those near enough to throw goals. 

16. Twenty-one. 

Six to eight players group about one basket and take turns 
in shooting baskets. Each player must take his first shot 
beyond the free throw circle and may then take one follow up 
shot providing he can get his first shot on the first bounce. 
Three points are counted for the first shot, if made, and one 
point for the follow up shot, if made. The player first making 
twenty-one points wins. If a player makes more than twenty- 
one points he must start at zero again. 


17. Newcomb. 

The field consists of a rectangular space across which two 
parallel lines, ten to twenty feet apart, are drawn. The space 
between these lines is the neutral area. One team plays on 
one side and the other on the other side of the neutral area. 
The object of the game is for one team to toss the ball over 
the neutral area in such a way that it will fall in the opponents’ 
court without their being able to catch it. One point is scored 
for this. The losers put the ball in play after a score. 


18. End Ball. 
A space twenty by forty to thirty by sixty feet is required. 
(Continued on page 51) 
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something like this . . . 


“‘As part of your equipment I shall 
order your Plastic Gym Shoes today. 
Every girl must have a tracing of 
her foot on my desk by four o’clock. 
Thayer McNeil Company will have 
the shoes here in two days, and from 
my experience with them I can 


assure you not only of a correct fit, 
but that as a class we will be wear- 


ing the most comfortable, most 


durable, and most scientific gym 
shoe that can be obtained.”’ 


We unanimously agree, and would 


like you to examine this famous shoe. 


Wealso will display regulation shoes 
at your school. Write and ask us 





about this 
service. 


$5500 


THAYER McNEIL 
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“LAFAYETTE HYGIENE” 
One Piece Gym Suit 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Girls’ and Women’s Athletic Wear 








Your Guarantee 






We hereby guarantee “La- 
fayette Make” Garments to 
give satisfactory wear and 
service. We stand back of 
and authorize the retailer 
to make prompt and satis- 
fs Pe 4 factory adjustments should 
any cause for complaint or 
dissatisfaction arise. 


















These suits have been en- 
dorsed and adopted by lead- 
ing physical directors every- 
where. 

Made of special good qual- 
ity suiting in all popular 
shades. 
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Around the Country with J EF Rogers 


Major P. S. Prince, State Director of Physical Education in Dela- 

passed away December 12th at the Delaware Hospital, Dover. 

— Prince had a splendid war record. His contributions to ome 

ion were manifold. We will all miss greatly this fine loyal friend. 
* * * 

The formal opening and inspection of the new physical edu- 
cation building of the University of Southern California took 
place Tuesday evening December 2nd. This is one of the most 
complete university combination physical education sports build- 
ings in the country. Prof. W. R. LaPorte has given splendid 
leadership to Southern California. Those interested in the plans 
of the building should write Professor LaPorte. 

* * * 

Agnes E. Gardell is a county helping teacher in physical 
and health education on the staff of Dr. A. G. Ireland of New 
Jersey. 

* * * 


Mr. Hugo Otopalik of the Iowa State College, Ames, has been pres- 
ident of the Iowa State Physical Education Association. He writes “Our 
membership has almost doubled this last year and the interest seems to 
be on the upgrade in all the association’s work.” Mr. Otopalik and the 
association are taking an interest in getting a state director of physical 


ion for Iowa. 
educati . ‘ ‘ 


The state directors have six active year round committees 
making the following studies: 

A Job Analysis of the Local Physical Educator and the State 
Physical Educator. Chairman, Dr. F. R. Rogers; N. P. Neil- 
son, Dr. Charles J. Prohaska. 

The Scoring of Physical Education; Measuring the Pro- 
gram. Chairman, N. P. Neilson; Vice Chairman, C. M. Miles; 
Carl L. Schrader, Arthur V. _G. Upton. 

Credit for Physical Education. Chairman, Major E. V. 
Graves; Clifford Brownell, Prof. J. B. Nash. 

Rural Physical Education. Chairman, Edgar W. Everts; 
Vice Chairman, C. M. Miles; Dr. Henry S. Curtis. 

Physical Education and Athletics. (Relationships with phys- 
ical education, championships, competition of girls, soccer for 
junior high schools.) Chairman, Alden Thompson; Dr. Wil- 
liam Burdick, William G. Moorhead. 

Construction and Layout—Equipment and Supplies. Arthur 
V. G. Upton, Chairman; Louis Kulcinski, R. N. Sandlin, Dr. 
D. Oberteuffer. 

* * * 

The officers of the Department of School Health and Phys- 
ical Education of the National Education Association for 1931 
are: J. B. Nash, President; Miss Mary E. Murphy, Vice Pres- 
ident; J. E. Rogers, Secretary. Executive Committee—Dr. 
William Burdick, Dr. F. W. Maroney, Miss Ethel Perrin, N. P. 
Neilson. 

* * * 


The University of Texas just completed a splendid physical educa- 
tion and sports plant for women. Miss Anna Hiss collected plans of 
women’s physical education buildings over the country and really has 
developed something unique. 

ok * * 

The theme of the convention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, Detroit, February 21-26 is to be “Working Together 
for the Children of America.” On Thursday morning February 
26 one of the general sessions is to be devoted to the topic 
“Working Together for the Physical Well Being of the Chil- 
dren of America.” On Tuesday, February 24, there will be a 
meeting of the state directors. The program is as follows: 

Dr. D. Oberteuffer in his annual paper presented at the 
N.E.A. meeting in Columbus pointed out that every physical 
educator must be trained as a health educator. School admin- 
istrators are holding physical educators responsible for health 
education and physical educators therefore must be prepared in 
health education. 

* * * 

One of the most progressive cities in physical education in 
the southland is Knoxville, Tennessee. This is largely due to 
the fine leadership given by Superintendent H. P. Shepherd and 
Wilson Collins. 


County supervisors of physical education are being appointed 
by county superintendents. California and Ohio have several 
physical educators who serve on the staff of the county super- 
intendent developing county-wide programs. Alabama, Florida 
and New Jersey have also created positions for county super- 
visors this year. 

* Bs * 

Tampa, Florida, is substituting soccer in place of intercolle- 
giate football in the junior high schools. At the Baltimore 
meeting of the American Physical Education Association, the 
state directors of physical education passed a resolution favor- 
ing soccer football as a junior high school game in place of in- 
tercollegiate football. 

* * * 

One of the greatest physical education high school plants 
is that in the Junior High School in Trenton, N. J. Four gym- 
nasiums are being provided. There will be a daily period of 
physical education. Special corrective rooms are provided. 
Quarters for doctors, dentists, nurses and psychiatrists are ar- 
ranged in a separate wing. A laundry is provided. In Trenton 
every junior high school has a laundry which means clean 
towels and clean suits. 

* * * 

Ernst Hermann who is now director of the Sargent School 
of Boston University, has in the schools of Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, done two out-standing things: (1) developed student 
leadership among the pupils, (2) developed classroom programs 
—games and plays within the classroom. Mr. Hermann has 
written a splendid little book on games and activities in phys- 
ical education programs that can be conducted within the class- 
room. 

* * * 


William A. Stecher is in Honolulu living a busy, active and useful 
life. He is giving real aid to the development of physical education in 
the public schools and leads in the development of a municipal play- 
ground and recreation eeeeer we ‘ m 


For the past two years campaigns have been conducted in 
the following states to get a state director of physical and 
health education; South Carolina, Indiana, Nebraska and Iowa. 
However the economic depression throughout the country and 
the world has made state legislatures conservative especially 
in creating a new permanent position in the state department. 
We are hopeful however. 

* * * 


Clark Hetherington is teaching at Stanford and making those fine 
contributions to the welfare of our profession. It is hoped soon to have 
some contribution from the pen of Professor Hetherington to enrich our 
literature. 

* * cd 

Eight cities have been conducting the testing of the national 
physical achievement standards for the past year. 75,000 boys 
have been participating in these standards in the following 
cities : 

Brookline, Mass.—Thomas H. Hines. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—C. R. Burkhardt. 

Detroit, Michigan—V. S. Blanchard. 

Girard College—William C. Sparks. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Grover W. Mueller. 

Springfield, Mass.—F. J. Gray. 

Trenton, N. J.—W. E. Short. 

Wichita, Kansas—Strong Hinman. 

* * * 


The American Legion has been one of the most effective or- 
ganizations working for state physical education laws and get- 
ting state directors of physical and health education. The Amer- 
icanization Committee passed a resolution which was sanctioned 
by the executive committee endorsing state legislation for phys- 
ical education and state directors on the staff of state superin- 
tendents of schools. Copy of this resolution may be obtained 
from the National Physical Education Service, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 



































ODAY we are stressing 
Tos than ever the prac- 

ticality of everything. We 
judge a thing’s value by its carry- 
over possibilities. In physical 
education wise use of leisure 
time is becoming our goal. We —_ 


The Old Time Play Party 


Recreational Value of its Singing Games 
By 


Harriet Nora Rocers 


Head of Department of Physical Education, 
East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas 





Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas are very similar and 
in many cases are the same ex. 
cept for slight differences in the 
songs. 

These ring games are simple, 








—— easy to do and learn, especially 





are stressing sports that can be 
and are used after school hours and in later life—games 
and athletics that children play at recess and enjoy, and 
those that lead up to sports elders use as their active 
recreation. But is there nothing in the rhythmic line 
that has possibilities of application to everyday life 
besides modern social dancing ? 

The desire for rhythmic action and the enjoyment 
of singing never dies, although passive recreation has 
pushed them to the background. We have recently 
been looking back to the more isolated rural and moun- 
tain districts for the true American folk dances—the 
square dances—and have been reviving them. But we 
have failed to notice the singing games which are even 
more social and which invite an even wider participa- 
tion. These appeal to many that the square dances do 
not reach. They are free from the suspicion of evil 
that has been accorded the square dance, for our par- 
ents and grandparents of all religious beliefs have taken 
part in them and saw no harm in doing the century-old 
“Jolly is the Miller” and “Skip to Ma Lou.” They 
were played at all the play parties—the traditional rural 
recreation of the American people. Here it is that the 
“old music, the neighborly mingling of folk in rollick- 
ing games together with the singing, all impart a pleas- 
ure not found elsewhere.” 

The play party is a distinct kind of social entertain- 
ment still flourishing in many communities where there 
is a lively crowd of young people who have to depend 
on their own resources for recreation. The forms of 
passive amusement (especially the movies) have crowd- 
ed it out of many places; but we find in many rural 
communities of East Texas, smaller towns of West 
Texas, and in the Ozark mountains, the youth enjoying 
play parties as often as three times a week in good 
weather. We find them, or traces of them, in districts 
so widely scattered over the United States and in such 
remote places that they must have been an important 
feature in practically all rural life. The games which 
belong peculiarly to a play party came into existence 
in response to a need for self-expression and play, and 
even though modeled after the folk dances of other 
countries, especially the singing games of England, 
they have become distinctly American by developing 
in a different environment. The early settlers adapted 
them to the conditions of their early life, singers re- 
composing them. Those found in Indiana, Missouri, 











since we as children are familiar 
with this type of recreation—we’ve all played “London 
Bridge”, and “Marching Round the Levee.” They 
have a freshness and simplicity and appealing charm 
that make the whole community—young and old alike 
—grandparents, mothers, fathers, youths and children, 
all dance and sing together. This is one type of play 
that is available for all. We have gotten to the point 
that even in play children are separated from adults and 
have nothing in common. We are beginning to see that 
there is too much of a vertical dividing line between 
people of different age. But the play party knows no 
age. As Richardson says, “I have seen a most dignified 
old bachelor spryly swing the wife of a school board 
member to the tune of ‘Skip to Ma Lou.’ Where play 
parties are well established, everyone, from the young- 
sters just started keeping company, to the grandparents, 
join in the fun. After an hour or so the elders and less 
sprightly become tired and step back to put the younger 
children to sleep and give shy young Lochinvars a 
chance to swing blushing school girls in exuberant but 
thoroughly proper abandon to the rhythm of the music 
their grandmothers sang and which their grandchildren 
will sing.” 

These singing games involve social contact among 
the whole group; all dance together in a ring, eight to 
sixteen or more at a time, and the spirit of grown up 
play is irresistible—each person is only a part of the 
whole team of players. If one does have a partner, 
he is shifted so frequently and unexpectedly that all 
seem to play together instead of only two or three. 
These song-plays provide happy relaxation, pleasant 
physical activity, and forgetfulness of self, for there 
is no thought of appearance. All are dancing—none 
are onlookers ; interest is in the doing of the dance and 
in social intercourse. As Burchenal puts it, “shyness, 
self-consciousness, self-distrust, timidity, dignity, are 
broken down and all give themselves to the relaxation, 
enjoyment, exhilaration, and democratic social con- 
tacts as happily as children. Since everyone is per- 
forming, each individual is hidden in the crowd; even 
the most timid feel sheltered from observation and are 
swept along with the others in the spirit of the occa- 
sion.” The singing games have a joviality about them 
that makes one forget himself and his troubles and 
swing to the tune. The atmosphere is one of friendli- 
ness and good fellowship. Dignity soon deserts the 
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gecasion even though it begins with definite formations 
and steps; but there still remains a charm and grace in 
the older generation’s performance. Ree 

A play party is very unlike modern parties in that 

there is no preparation for it. It is no trouble at all 
to give. Two or three lads hanging around the town 
store decide it is time for a little fun in the community 
so they call on one of the fathers and get permission for 
the use of his home that night. Then comes the broad- 
casting. Everyone who hears of it becomes a mes- 
senger and invites everyone he sees to the “community 
get together.” By 7 o'clock the whole community rolls 
in from six miles around, for everyone can attend a 
play party, old and young of any religious creed. Some- 
times there are as many as eighty to a hundred per- 
sons present. They come in their Fords and Cadillacs 
or if it is muddy they all pile in wagons or come on 
horseback. About dusk the first players begin to ar- 
rive. Formal introductions and receiving lines are far 
from the spirit. The players are not slow in starting 
their ring games. As Ford says, “Of a sudden the old 
farmhouse sitting room seemed peopled with whirling 
couples” as the tune of “Hands All Up in the Irish 
Trot” is started. The last word is barely sung when 
“Old Joe Clark” is started and immediately following 
the completion of this, comes “Pretty Little Girl,” then 
“Black Them Boots.’’ Sometimes ten to twelve are 
played before a halt is called. By this time the men 
are ready to remove their coats and take advantage of 
the intermission: perhaps a couple drops out to allow 
another to enter. After about a minute other games 
are started and some of those that have been played 
are introduced again. Some are particularly favored 
and are played twelve to twenty times, never being re- 
peated as soon as finished, but being interspersed with 
others. Sometimes a few games (not singing) are 
introduced for variety, as “Snap” or “Handkerchief,” 
but singing games make up practically all the evening. 
Usually card games as “42” or “Rook” are started in 
adjoining rooms, The hours go quickly and there is 
always a reluctance to stop. 

Singing as a form of recreation has existed in all 
ages and all races under practically all conditions and 
when associated with rhythmic movements of the body 
and significant acting there is a fascination that has 
no exact parallel in other amusements. The words of 
these traditional stanzas are always gay and of a simple 
thyme even though queer and not always intellectual. 
The words appear trivial but “set them zipping out on 
the breeze to the accompaniment of restless feet and 
that is Fun.” The tune is simple, melodious, and 
catchy, and the singing adds to the warm, harmonizing 
atmosphere. Very rarely does any musical instrument 
accompany the singing. The players make their own 
accompaniment as they take the notion. 

The figures of all are very simple and similar and the 
steps may be any, just so they are in time. There is a 
good deal of dramatization and use of arms, head, and 
body in bowing, promenading, swinging, walking, run- 
ning, skipping, two-stepping, or whatever one may be 
doing. The steps of one person are related to another's 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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WINNER 


ATHLETIC CLOTHES 
FOR GIRLS » » » 


. .« To All Physical 


Education Teachers: 


INNER Athletic Clothes for Girls are 

just the sort of suits that you would 
make if you were in our place!... Smart- 
looking, comfortable, practical, long-wearing, 
and so reasonably priced that every girl can 
afford them! 


The three styles shown above include the 
Winner Cuff-Nick (left), which looks like 
a track pant but has an elastic inner cuff... 
the famous Winner Knicker (center) which 
set the new style in girls’ athletic wear...and 
the Winner Track Pant (right). Two styles 
of Winner Shirts are shown, one is sleeve- 
less for greatest freedom, the other has the 
popular short sleeve. Both styles have the 
“teddy-strap” feature. 


« Write for our new illustrated folder which » 
gives detailed descriptions and prices. 


E. B. MYERS COMPANY, Ltd. 
511 Venice Blvd. . . . LOS ANGELES 


New York Office: Chicago Office: Dallas Office: 
Jas. H. Moffett & Son, J. F. May, North American H. G. Land 
1350 Broadway Bidg., 36 S. State St. 318 Santa Fe Building 
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Clown Tumbling Stunts 
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Explanation 


WITHOUT APPARATUS 


. One Slaps at Two’s Cheek as One Claps His Hands, Re- 


verse—One swings his hand to within a few inches of Two’s 
cheek stopping it. Two slaps his hands together at his thigh 
at the same time. 


2. One Pulls Up Two by Seat and Kicks Him into a Roll. 
. One Jumps Straddle Two’s Face—One lies on back face 


up, Two stands at his head feet together. Two jumps up 
over One’s head as though to land on his face but spreads 
his feet the last second landing straddle One’s head. 


. One Jumps Straddle Two’s Body—Same idea as No. 3 


above starting from same position. 


. One Runs Over Two’s Face and Body—One lies on back 


head turned to the side and legs spread. Two who is stand- 
ing above One’s head runs, stepping lightly on One’s cheek 


and body. With practice this can be done without placing 
any weight on One. 


. Sitting Legs Spread, Lift Leg to a Stand—Clown sitting 


legs spread grasps his right ankle with his right hand 
swinging it over the left turning to a stand on the feet and 
hands and up to a stand. 


- Roll, Jump in All, Shimmy—Make the roll and jump con- 


tinuous shaking the buttocks while in the air. 


. Elephant-Walk Position, Jump Stiff Legged—Spring of § 


all fours advancing forward. 


. Thrower Double Rolls, with Smallest Performer on Squad 


—Can also double roll backward. 


. Roll to Seat Bouncing Forward on Buttocks. 
. Performer Stands on Thrower’s Shoulders Clasping Hands. 


Performer Slips Down Straddle of Thrower’s Left Should- 
er, Pushes Up Again and Slips Down on Thrower’s Right 
Shoulder. 
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12. One Round Offs Bumping Two Who Backward Rolls with 18. Forward Somersault to Sitting Position—Forward somer- 


Chest Roll Down. sault landing sitting position. 

13. Running Dive with Hands in Pockets. 

14. One Pushes Two in Face Who Rolls on Back and Upstarts. CHAIRS 
Reverse. 1. Chair Jump Forward—Rest on chair, hands clasping edge 

15. Performer Standing on Thrower’s Ears—Performer takes of seat and thighs on its back. 

a clasp with thrower, — — head, — lets 2. Roll with Chair—Sit on chair (or stool), reach down 
is feet slip down as though resting weight on_thrower's grasping legs of chair and roll, retaining grasp on chair 
ears but holding his weight on his hands. Slip off. Repeat. placing it under again. 

16. Hand Shake, One Forward Somersaults to Two’s Back— 3. F Behind Sitti _ , 
One grasps Two’s hand: as though for a hand shake. One . * ytiig a to Sitting Position on Back of Chair— 
jerks Two’s hand down as he leans forward and Two for- a 7 « chair back feet together to sitting position 
unl scmmeiin on to Chests tak. p acing one elbow on knee and chin in hand. 

17. Upstart Toppling Back Falling Flat on Back—Just as the 4. Dive Over Chair Picking up Paper. 


erect position is nearly obtained stagger back finally falling 5. One Starts to Sit on Chair, Two Pulls it Away, One Fall- 
flat on side and back. ing Backward. ‘5 
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Fig. 6. Q 
6. Chair on Back, Jump on Legs Bringing It Upright, Sitting sition—Pad the top of chair back to prevent getting hurt 
on It—Stool or chair on its back. Run, jumping over it as the back strikes it. 
landing on the end of the top legs jerking it to an upright 10. One Dives Over Two’s Head, Two Sitting, and Grasps Pa 
position, sitting on it. per—Two sits on a stool or chair looking at newspaper 
7. Backward Roll with Chair—Reich down between legs held out in front of him at height of his head. One dives 
: ; oP ‘ z over grasping the paper retaining it as he rolls. 
grasping chair legs and raising up pulling chair out to front, 
backward roll placing chair on mat and rolling back to a TABLES 


Fall Off Table Body Stiff, is Caught and Pushed Back. 
Dive on Table, Sliding on Stomach Across It. 

Roll on Table to Sitting Position. 

Crawl Under Table without Touching Floor. 

Squat Vault Through Hands and Return. 

Squat Vault Through Hands, Backward Roll Off. 
(To be continued) 


seat on it. 


8. Roll Over Back of Chair to Sitting Position—Reach over 
the back of chair grasping sides of chair back. Lean for- 
ward placing back of head on chair seat sliding over pulling 
up into a sitting position on the chair. 


. Hand Spring from Mat Over Back of Chair to Sitting Po- 


De hy 
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Built by Experts 
Bought by Experts 


F pate yr conpeanorygiale Spring Board, due to its unique 
and time-tested qualities, is 100. per cent efficient at all 
times. They are constructed in three and four slat types— 
a construction principle that offers maximum resistance to 
warping, retains resiliency and, because of the interchanga- 
bility of the slats is ready for service at all times. 

No. 654B meets the requirements of a majority of pools. 
Three slat type, 16%4 inches wide and 10 feet 6 inches long. 

No. 652B, the Intercollegiate Spring Board conforms to 
A.A.U. rules, is of four-slat type, 2134 inches wide and 13 
feet long. Take-off end is 214 feet above floor. 





Send for an interesting folder on Springboard 
construction illustrating Narragansett Springboards. 


THE NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 

















PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Chicago: New York: 
1504 rie: Block 214 East 40th Street 
CREATIVE JEWELRY DESIGNS MANUFACTURERS 


Football Hockey 
Basketball 


FEW athletes go through the season 

without sustaining injuries of some 
kind or another. But no matter how 
slight they may at first appear, all in- 
juries require prompt first aid treatment. 








is the ideal first-aid application. 
It relieves swelling and pain; it is an ef- 


* W E ARE prepared to execute, ficient antiseptic; it exerts its effect for 
on order, special and standard types of creative work more than 12 hours, thus obviating the 
Par in trophies, medals, plaques, or tokens. The very high- $ 
per est quality workmanship is provided at prices that are necessity for frequent changes 
ves reasonable and attractive by comparison. of dressing. 
WEYHING BROTHERS For Sample and Literature Address 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° 
Mfg. Plant: Gratiot at McDougall The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Office and General Salesroom: 1507 Woodward Ave. 163 VARICK ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
PHONE: RANDOLPH 9840-41 DETROIT, MICH. 












































PHYSIOLOGY 


at the Service of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION _ | 


ArtTuHuR H Stemuaus 


Professor of Physiology and Director of the Y.M.C.A. Laboratory 
for Physiologic Research in Physical Education, Chicago 














4. The Effect of Exercise on Stomach 
Motility 


_ _ The series of which this article is one is an attempt to present and 
interpret to physical educators the results of some recent researches in 
Physiology which to the writer seem of importance to Physical Educa- 
tion. The articles cannot lay claim to scientific thoroughness. They must 
rely on their simplicity and essential accuracy to commend them to the 
reader. The bibliographical references should serve as starting points for 
any who desire to equip themselves with fuller information. 


OES exercise in any way affect the activity of the 

stomach? Because most everyone has some opin- 
ion on the subject it may be surprising that the prob- 
lem is hardly settled in a scientific sense. It is best to 
deal with the movements of the stomach as distinct 
from the secretion phenomena. I shall in this article 
discuss the former and reserve the latter for another 
time. 

Shortly after finishing a meal the entire stomach 
tightens on its contents, in a sense “gripping’’ the meal. 
It is at this stage that the swallowed air is commonly 
expelled resulting in belching. Presently, a contraction 
wave arises at the transverse band which marks the 
beginning of the pyloric portion of the stomach, and 
slowly travels over this approximately lower two-fifths 
of the stomach. In ten seconds another such peristaltic 
wave follows the first, then another, and another so that 
at one time there may be three or four waves following 
each other over the lower portion of the stomach. This 
is the characteristic movement of the full stomach. As 
the stomach becomes empty the waves arise from points 
higher and higher until finally they sweep the full 
length of the stomach. This latter is the typical mowe- 
ment of the empty stomach and is known as hunger 
contractions. Hunger contractions come and go for 
periods of a half hour or so at two to three hour inter- 
vals until food is taken and the cycle is broken by the 
digestive movements. 

How does exercise modify this normal stomach rou- 
tine? Let us first examine the data on the full stom- 
ach. In 1892, Salvioli exercised dogs and claimed that 
food even though undigested was caused to leave the 
stomach more rapidly due to movements of the body. 
On some dogs he had made gastric fistuli for withdraw- 
ing food after exercise while others he injected with 
apomorphine to induce vomiting. W. Spirig (1892) 
pumped out the stomachs of men an hour after a test 
meal and concluded that inactivity reduced stomach 
motility. Surmont et Brunelle (1894) from work on 
dogs concluded that exercise left stomach motility un- 
changed. Tangl of Budapest (1896) killed horses that 
had been fed an hour before. Those which had exer- 
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cised after feeding had more food left in their stom. 
achs than those which had rested the hour before death 
Beginning in 1898 Cannon of Harvard produced 
most important series of observations with the aid of 
the X-ray (summarized in his book 2nd Ed. 1929) 
These pointed out the importance of the emotions 
Briefly, during any great excitement, anger, fear, é 
rage, the stomach stopped working and the intestines 
small and large did likewise. This explains the common 
experience of gastric distress, indigestion, etc., on the 
day of the race, when we’ve heard bad news, gotten al] 
excited about the game we’ve refereed, or perhaps fall. 
en in love. It has been called “emotional” or “nervoys” 
dyspepsia. 

For the movements of the empty stomach similar 
data are found. In this field Carlson and his students 
at the University of Chicago have made major contri- 
butions. Any form of intense emotion, pain, smoking, 
or even tightening the belt will lessen or completely 
abolish hunger contractions. Very vigorous exercise 
and exposure to cold were found to inhibit the contrac. 
tions which subsequently returned in accentuated form, 

But in spite of all these researches, the question 
whether exercise as such, free from all emotion, modi- 
fies gastric motility is not yet answered. Shoveling sand 
in a pleasant though neutral environment is physical 
exercise. A game of basket ball in a championship 
series is physical exercise plus. Perhaps it is the “plus” 
which affects the stomach and intestines. Recently 
Barcroft and Florey (1929) studied the effect of 
exercise on the circulation in the large intestine. They 
operated dogs to expose a portion of the colon. After 
the dog was completely recovered they ran him back 
and forth over a 25 yard course. After each of the first 
few 25 yard runs the colon was blanched indicating 
reduced circulation but after further repetitions the re- 
action was less and less marked. After the novelty wore 
off, even though he ran just as fast, the dog became 
“apathetic,” to use their own word and failed to show 
the colon reaction. They say he ceased to be excited 
about the running. Some work now in progress in out 
laboratory seems to point in a similar direction. It 
should be said that in Barcroft’s dog the spleen con- 
tinued to show the characteristic exercise response as 
described in my November article. The following state- 
ments seem warranted : 

The stomach and intestines are very sensitive to all 
kinds of emotional reactions. Whereas mild, pleasant 
emotions may favor gastric activity, all intense and dis- 
agreeable psychic states reduce activity sometimes to 
the point of complete atonia. 

Whether physical work free from emotions has 4 
similar effect is an unsettled question but there is some 
reason to think that it does not. This statement does 
not refer to results of extreme fatigue. 

The tonic stomach with active hunger contractions is 
best suited to receive food. A stomach rendered atonic 
from any cause is in poor shape to receive foud. 

Facts such as these explain the empirical discoveries 
that it is best not to eat much shortly before a game of 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Standard 


Texts on Physical Education 





~ Mechano -Therapy 


A Text-book for Students 


By MARY REES MULLINER, M.D. 
Formerly Instructor in Mechano-Therapy in the Summer School 
of Harvard University; in the Sargent School of Physical Edu- 
cation; in the Department of Hygiene, Wellesley College. 





12mo., 265 pages with 57 engravings Cloth, $2.75, net 





This text, the product of the author’s extensive 
experience in practice and teaching, has a place in 
schools for physical education. It is excellent 
teaching material giving much attention to faults 
of posture observed in the spine and in the body 
in general. It is an excellent handbook of cor- 
rective hygiene showing how to heal the body by 
means of manipulations, massage, or special ex- 
ercise and containing much useful information 
not to be found elsewhere and ordinarily learned 
only through experience. 





Basketball 


A Text-book for Coaches, Players, Recreation Leaders 
Students, and Teachers of Physical Education 


By JAMES G. BLISS, Ph.D. 


Head of Department of Physical Education, State Teachers’ 
ollege, West Chester, Pa. ‘ 





12mo., 202 pages with 72 engravings Cloth, $2.50, net 





Dr. Bliss has made a contribution to basket- 
ball literature that will prove to be of great in- 
terest and practical value to coaches, players, stu- 
dents, recreation leaders, teachers, supervisors 
and directors of physical education. It is much 
more than a treatise on how to coach and play 
basketball. 

This book will help those who read it to avoid 
failure and achieve success in coaching, playing 
and teaching basketball, both as a game and as a 
part of the physical education program for the 
entire student body. 


Special Physical Education Catalog on Request 





Washington Square _.EA & FEBIGER Philadelphia 














EIGHTY per cent of all good positions—for both men and wom- 
en—are filled in June, July, and August. Don’t miss good va- 
cancies—register now. Salaries range from $1800 to $3500. Regis- 
tration here puts you in six offices—Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Spokane—covering entire coun- 
try. Write for details to 


Clark-Brewer 

Coaches Bureau , 

F. L. Brown, Manager 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





Only placement service in U. S. exclusively for coaches and phys- 
ical directors under the management of an experienced coach 














ALBERT Teacher’s Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





45th year. Teachers of Health Education— 
Physical Training, Coaching, and all forms of 
athletics are much in demand. Our placements 
exhaust our supply. Send today for booklet. 





535 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Hyde Building Spokane, Wash. 




















¥ 3 HE Savage School for Physical Education is 
the oldest Teachers Normal School for Health 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State De- 
partment of Education and offers a three year 
course which prepares High School Graduates to 


For Catalogue address Registrar, or 








| The SAVAGE SCHOOL for f838i88% 


become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 
Health and Physical Education in Colleges, 
Schools, Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located 
in New York City, the Savage School is able to ob- 
tain for its faculty, men and women who are spe- 
cialists and authorities in their respective subjects. 


DR. WATSON L. SAVAGE, President 
308 W. 59th St., New York City 
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-f- “How WE Do le” -" 


Posture Expresses Personality 


A 
BODY 
BUILDER 
WHO 
IMPROVED 
HIS 
| DEAS 
ANO 
PLANS 











FALL 1929 SPRING 1939 


HE above outlined figures are those of a beginner 
in posture. He, like many other boys taking first 
year instruction, constructed a mental picture of 
correct body carriage and developed the muscular co- 
ordination necessary to acquire the pictured position. 
The fact that boys take great interest and pride in 
correct positions during postural instruction gives 
promise that in a few years the better or best position 
will become the natural one. Our posture figures over 
many years of study show that the high and low spots 
(posture grades) are brought nearer together and final- 
ly the Fall and Spring grades are the same when the 
Upper School classes are reached. 


‘QRe.. 





——_ ae Te 
The room is not darkened for the pictures which are 
taken on a count of ten. Subject stands on 


box with plate glass top, marked to 
show the foot position. 


oe ‘ 
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The mere teaching of posture is worthless unless it 
leads to hygienic habits of carriage which result jp 
greater efficiency physically and mentally. The im. 
portance of such values has been great enough to calj 
for an investigation by the United States government. 
this, and other investigations show that fully 80% of 
our seventeen million school children have postural 
defects. It is time to discard the idea that the child wil 
“outgrow” these defects ; and instead, to eradicate these 
postural evils at their source during the extreme plas. 
ticity of childhood rather than to permit the large ma. 
jority of students to enter college or business life with 
deformed bodies. 


THE RIVERS SCHOOL, Brookline, Mass. 


COMPARISON OF FALL (1929) AND SPRING (1930) CLags 
POSTURE RATINGS 


(Classes Taking Posture) 


coe ’ , : : . a 
Classes Fall 1929 Spring 1930 Improvement 
%o % irade 

Lower School 66 87.3 C- to B B plus 
Nine 74 87 C plus to B B plus 
Eight 73:2 80.7 C plus to B. 
Seven 78.8 93 C plus B to B plus A. 
Six 83.1 91 B-B to B plus 
Five 83.3 93.6 B-B to B plus A. 
School Rating 76.74 88.76 C plus to B B plus 
(Classes Taking Posture) 

FALL % SPRING % 
A crits contouadens 65 eae suk iceee 81. 
I aia a: elak oh acme eae re 74 Co), ee aE ene eS 81 
PMO chisay case chante cclactuenkmees 77 BER tances Mawnan 84 
NS, 0h ig dh hike. Glacckrhabsbet rated 75.9 BS <pxiats 5 oudicis ab eine 87.8 


The boys who received Grade A rating in the final 
test have their names engraved on The Rivers School 
Posture Honor Roll. 


The camera that I am using to take the silhouettes is an 
old “Bulls Eye” outfit, blocked to take the size picture shown. 
The paper is purchased in ten yard rolls of the correct_width, 
and I use five yards for a filling which makes it possible to 
take about 125 shots per filling. The cross section screen is 
an upright arrangement with string across; this is set between 
the camera and the subject. The numbers are printed on trac- 
ing cloth and are rolled on dowels which is much easier than 
setting up brass numbers. The numbers are placed so that 
they roll just touching the light screen. At first I marked 
the paper but later placed a pointer (pointer is on outside of 
camera) on a continuation of one of the metal rollers that the 
paper passes over—two turns of the pointer or roll gives me 
the width picture. I soldered a small screw driver on the turn- 
ing device so as to save thumb power and finally arranged a 
string on, pulleys, with a weight on one end to close the cam- 
era, so that from a position at the light screen I could operate 
the camera on the final picture (arranged picture or corrected). 

One game that I found that the boys enjoyed was a variation 
of basketball. We first started playing the game in the pos- 
ture room as a quick finish to a posture period and, because 
of the mirrors, used a volley ball. The game was played with 
the players on their knees on a large rubber covered mat; the 
baskets were held by boys sitting on stall bar benches (benches 
are placed at position where basket would be located), the 
basket holders being protected from close guarding by a two 
foot line; the ball is tossed at center and all other basketball 
rules hold. A one bounce dribble is about all that can be 
used. An ordinary waste basket of the solid type is used for 
the basket holders and the boys are not allowed to get off the 
bench to cage the ball. We have played many games that have 
been improvised but none seemed to give the boys as much fun 
as this game. When playing this game in the gymnasium of 
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i. INTERNATIONAL 
m- * « © * * 
, Young Men’s Christian Association College 
It; SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
of J. H. McCurpy, M. D., Director GerorcE B. AFFLECK, Associate Director 
ral : — ‘ 
‘ill EQUIPMENT —Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, 
ase Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. 
Z COURSES— Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year course for college graduates. De- 
th grees granted, B. S., B. P. E., M. P. E., and M. Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate study. 
Trains for Christian leadership in physical education. 
For information address - - - - - - - JOHN D. BROCK, Secretary 
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nal Contains 7 Footed Arrows 
00 N September, 1930, the Central School : ae ; 
became a definite part of the college ee er 
in Troy, New York. The first two years 

an of the course are devoted largely to cul- College 7 Footed Arrows and Tab, Postpaid. - $6.00 
wi, tural subjects and the last two years to S sal 7 Self Arrows and Tab, Postpaid.... 5.00 
ith, technical training. The faculty of the pecials 1 Shooting Tab, Postpaid ........... .50 
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(Continued) 


“How WE Do ik’ 


outdoors all players stand and everything is like basketball 
except that the basket holders are allowed to move to any 
section of a two foot end zone and of course shift the basket 
to cage any shot high or low except a bounce. 


CHARLES F. FOSTER 
The Rivers School, Brookline, Mass. 





How to Make a Round Robin Schedule 


With the shift of emphasis in Physical Education 
from the inter-school type of competition to intra- 
mural competition, the Round Robin type of schedule 
is being more widely used. At schools where the divi- 
sion of groups provides ten or more teams some formu- 





First Step 
(From left to right with half the number of teams) 
1 2 3 4 5 





Second Step 


(From right to left with the remaining teams) 








1-10 2-9 3-8 4-7 5-6 
Third Step 

1-10 2-9 3-8 4-7 5-6 
2-10 

3-10 

4-10 

5-10 

6-10 

7-10 

8-10 

9-10 

Fourth Step 

1-10 2-9 3-8 4-7 5-6 
2-10 3- 

3-10 4- 

4-10 5- 

5-10 6- 

6-10 7- 

7-10 8- 

8-10 9- 

9-10 1- 





Fifth Step 





1-10 2-9 3-8 4-7 5-6 
2-10 3-i 

3-10 4-2 

4-10 5-3 

5-10 6-4 

6-10 7-5 

7-10 8-6 

8-10 9-7 

9-10 1-8 

Sixth Step 

1-10 2-9 3-8 4-7 5-6 
2-10 3-1 4- 

3-10 4-2 5- 

4-10 5-3 6- 

5-10 6-4 7- 

6-10 7-5 8- 

7-10 8-6 9- 

8-10 9-7 1- 

9-10 1-8 2- 















la is necessary by which a schedule may be made. Th 
procedure (for ten teams) may be used to make i 
a schedule for any number of teams. P 

Following the schedule shown in previous Colump 
continue to bring down all columns, beginning with 
the number at the top, and following number 9 Witt 
number 1. The final schedule for ten teams will be: 


1-10 





























2-9 3-8 4-7 55 
2-10 3-1 4-9 5-8 6 
3-10 4-2 5-1 6-9 14 
4-10 5-3 6-2 7-1 89 
5-10 6-4 7-3 8-2 04 
6-10 7-5 8-4 9-3 1 
7-10 8-6 9-5 1-4 23 
8-10 9-7 1-6 2-5 34 
9-10 1-8 2-7 3-6 45 


The first line represents the teams that play on th 
first day; the second line the teams on the second da 
etc. Thus, on the third day team No. 3 will play tea, 
No. 10; No. 4 will play No. 2; No. 5 will play No, |. 
No. 6 will play No. 9; No. 7 will play No. 8. 

By shifting the pairs of teams in the same rows y 
team No. 10 will appear in all columns, each colum 
can be used to represent a different game. In this wy 
a schedule may show not only what teams will cop. 
pete on a given day, but also what games they will play 
A schedule may also show when team captains are ty 
be changed. It is desirable that they be changed fr. 
quently in order that several individuals may receiy 
this training in leadership. 

These features are shown in the schedule beloy. 
Here team numbers have been changed to letters. (4 
is team No. 1, B team No. 2, etc.) 











I II III IV V 
Ist day: A-J B-I C-H D-G E} 
2nd day: E-H F-G B-J A-C D-| 
3rd day: B-D A-E F-I G-H C-] 
4th day: H-I D-J C-E ' B-F AG 
5th day: C-G B-H A-I E-J D+F 





* Change Captains. 











6th day: F-J E-G D-H C-I A} 
7th day: A-D B-C G-J F-H El 
8th day: G-I A-F B-E C-D H-] 
9th day: D-E I-J A-H B-G CH 
CIM oo oreo anvled 4d arenes ues 

SURMMI S 5, 55- 24 <aue) sy eicareep ecto oO ees 

CU hoon on etek Ba Oameatintie 

CE ee Oar ee Game Ti: ......>.2...05en 
C8 aS ay re 

SRE 555, Wa Si eaemc ded ouahec Co ge | 
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With the above schedule it is necessary only to fil 
in the names of the teams after the letters and tlt 
games that are to be played. Five different games mg 
be played. This will permit a selection of games thé 
will use the available playground space to the best at 
vantage. A separate score sheet should show the nut 
ber of games won and lost by each team. 


E. BOYD GRAVES, 
State Board of Education, Richmond, Virgin 
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The Flementary I eacher 


(Concluded from page 7) 


education. The elementary teacher is interested in 
knowing how to grade her pupils fairly in physical ed- 
cation. She is also interested in knowing how. the re- 
sults of her teaching, measured in terms of pupil 
achievement, compare with those secured by other 
teachers. Some work has been done in the Lima Public 
Schools with volley ball skills and with self testing ac- 
tivities in an attempt to set up standards and to moti- 
yate the teaching process, 

Dr. L. C. Mossman in “Teaching and Learning in 
the Elementary School” gives two criteria that should 
be used in evaluating educational activities : 

A. Is the activity hard enough to challenge ? 

B. Is it easy enough to insure a degree of success? 

Some of the activities allocated to certain grades 
hy state and city courses of study, if evaluated by the 
above criteria, would be eliminated from the program. 
In an attempt to intelligently allocate self testing ac- 
tivities to the various grades a testing program must 
be put into effect. In Lima 20 minutes per week of 
actual class time is devoted to stunt practice. After four 
weeks of practice a test is given and the teachers turn 
in to the supervisor the results of the test. These re- 
sults are arranged as shown below in the Volley Ball 
Serve Test, except that they represent the per cent do- 
ing the stunt correctly instead of the median. Each 


Summary of Median Scores—Volleyball Serve 




















Physical Education—Test No. 3 Miss Smith 
Rank Grade 5 Boys Grade 6 Girls Grade 6 Boys 
Median Score Median Score Median Score 
1 7.25 6.62 9.17 
2 6.87 5.5 9.0 
3 6.8 5.5 8.83 
4 6.33 5.5 8.16 
5 6.25 *447* 8.08 
6 6.08 4.4 7.81 
7 6.0 3.8 7.8 
8 5.66 3.75 6.8 
9 4.75 3.62 6.33 
10 4.5 3.25 6.3 
11 4.25 2.ay 6.0 
12 4.0 2.0 5.75 
13 2.62 5.5 
Median 5.58 4.24 7.29 
Pupils 342 288 322 





Net 7 feet high. Serving line 25 feet. 


teacher receives a copy of this sheet with her own 
score marked with pencil. She thus knows her own 
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score in relation to all the other scores made by teach- 
ers in her grade but she does not know to whom the 
other scores belong. It is unnecessary to state that last 
place on this sheet is not monopolized by any one teach- 
er over a very great period of time. 


The results of the tests on a number of stunts given 
over the past two years are as follows: 


PUPILS PER CENT 


STUNT GRADE TESTED SUCCESSFUL 
Top 3 1256 40.0 
Heel Click 3 632 3.9 
Tip Up (10 sec.) 3 564 56.2 
Cork Screw 3 560 78.0 
Knee Dip 3 638 45.9 
Wand Serpentine 4 1200 75.1 
Coffee Grinder 4 638 90.2 
Heel Click 4 522 19.9 
Knee Dip 4 599 55.2 
Balance Bend 4 571 72.3 
Wand Serpentine 5-Girls 330 86.6 
Heel Click ‘id 296 36.15 
Single Leg Squat ois 534 48.9 
Balance Jump (3 feet) id 228 47.3 
Bear Dance (5 times) on 268 79.4 
Leg Stand (10 sec.) 5-Boys 66 84.8 
Head Stand (10 sec.) 4 274 37.2 
Single Leg Squat es 310 51.9 
Balance Jump (3 feet) 4 238 62.1 
Turk Stand 6-Girls 299 80.6 
Bear Dance (5 times) ” 374 71.6 
Heel Click = 695 47.7 
Wand Serpentine re 272 93.3 
Jump Stic te 192 23.9 
Jump Stick 6-Boys 511 51.8 
Leg Stand (10 sec.) 5 266 86.4 
Head Stand (10 sec.) - 352 41.7 
Hand Stand (10 sec.) Pes 182 74.1 
(supported) 
Heel Click * 349 41.2 


The above figures seem to indicate that certain stunts 
were either too difficult or too easy for the grades to 
which they were assigned. In the majority of cases a 
re-allocation was made if less than 45% or more than 
85% of an entire grade group succeeded in passing the 
stunt test. Although 45% may appear to be much too 
low, it was felt that better results would be obtained in 
the future due to the experience and training which pre- 
viously inexperienced and untrained teachers were se- 
curing. The majority of the above stunts can be found 
in “‘Health by Stunts” by Pearl and Brown, and “A 
Handbook of Stunts” by Martin Rogers. 

Tentative standards of achievement for sixth grade 
boys in volley ball serving, set up after a two year test- 
ing program in volley ball skills, are given below: 


Grade Per Cent Successful Serves-10 Trials 
A 20.5 9-10 
B 34.4 7-8 
C 35.1 3-4-5-6 
D-Failing 6.5 1-2 
E-Failing 3.4 0 








BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOCL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
MARJORIE BOUVE, President 


Four-year course in affiliation with Simmons College leading to B.S. degree. 
Three-year course of Preparation in teaching all branches of physical education. 
Three-year course majoring in Physiotherapy. A course accredited by the American Physiotherapy 


Association. 


Danish gymnastics taught by a graduate of Niels Bukh’s Gymnastik Hojskolen, Ollerup, Denmark. 
College graduates may complete the regular three-year course in two years if they have the neces- 


sary prerequisites for the work. 


For Description of Courses, Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 
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toy ARPES 2 Ace 


The Old Time Play Party 


(Concluded from page 35) 


only in that they’re in time and carry the person over 
approximately the same ground. 

The games are of two types: first, the circle in which 
all are facing the center and have hands joined, girls 
standing to the right of their partners. After a prom- 
enade there is generally a do-si swing (swing alternate- 
ly partner and corner) or there is a grand right and 
left. Examples of these are: “Jolly is the Miller”, 
“Chase the Buffalo’, “Irish Trot’, “Coffee Grows on 
White Oak Trees’’, “Pretty Little Girl”, “Little Brass 
Wagon”, “Pig in the Parlor’, “Skip to Ma Lou’, “Old 
Joe Clark”, and “Doughboy.” The second type is the 
line—girls in one line facing boys in the other as: 
“Sugar and Tea” (similar to “Virginia Reel”), “Go to 
Boston”, “Weavily Wheat.” 

“The Miller Boy” is similar to the English “Jolly 
is the Miller.” The double circle of couples represents 
the mill-wheel with an odd man, the miller, inside. They 
go around keeping time to the music in a romping sort 
of march as they sing: 

“Oh, Jolly is the miller boy who goes to the mill, 

The mill turns round with a free will till 

One hand in the hopper, the other in the sack 

The wheel turns round in the same old track.” 

Instead of the last line the second stanza ends thus: 
“The right steps forward and the left steps back.” 


This swaps partners and gives the miller a chance 
to get one. The third ends: “The ladies go forward and 
the gents turn back.” 


This makes the inside circle of ladies revolve clock- 
wise, and the outside circle of men counterclockwise. 
The last ends: “Grab, boys, grab.” 


This means everyone must change and get a new 
partner. The verses are sung in any order the leader 
directs so no one knows what the command will be. Of 
course the miller attempts to get a partner at each 
change and the odd man becomes miller. 

No other play party romp is better beloved or offers 
more originality in verse making than “Skip to Ma 
Lou.” Boys choose partners and stand in a single cir- 
cle facing the center where stalks the odd man. When 
the singing starts he chooses a lady and swings her, 
then leads her to another place in the circle. Her escort 
then is forced to the center and chooses another lady 
and the game is kept going for hours to verses that 
are never sung in the same order. 

“Lost my partner, what'll I do, ’ll get another one as pretty 

as you, 

Lost my partner, what'll I do, Pll get another one as pretty 

as you, 

Lost my partner, what'll I do, I'll get another one as pretty 

as you, 

Skip to ma Lou, my darling. Skip to ma Lou, my darling. 

Hurry up boys, getting mighty slow. Can’t get a redbird a 

bluebird will do 

Gone again, skip to ma Lou. Can’t get a tall one a short one 

will do. 


My wife skipped and I’ll skip too. Little red wagon painted 
blue.” 
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Most of these games have two couples in the cent 
choosing two others for a do-si-do swing, as “Coffe 
Grows on White Oak Trees” or “Jump Josie,” “Do . 
boy,’ “Old Joe Clark,” “Brown Jug,” “To Rowats 
“Trish Trot,” “U-Tank.” In all, the circle of partners 
skip or march around until the do-si swing of the cen. 
ter players begins. At the end the last two chosen Te. 
main in the center and the game starts again. 

There are no progressive figures in most of these 
games, nor any device for length or complication, At 
the end of the first movement of “Pretty Little Gigp 
each girl becomes partner to the boy formerly in front 
of her, and with each repetition of the movement she 
has a different partner until all are in original Posi- 
tions. All promenade the circle singing : 


“Oh! that girl, that pretty little girl, the girl I left behind 
me, 
Rosy cheeks and curly hair, the girl I left behind me.” 


The leader calls: “First gent swing his opposite lady, 
Swing her by the right hand.” Then one boy goes acrog 
the circle and swings a girl, then comes back and Swings 
his partner. 

The leader calls: “Hold your partner by the left’ 
Then the boy steps back to the next girl behind him 
the call comes, ““—and promenade the girl behind you’ 
Then the chorus is repeated. The second verse ¢&. 
scribes the action as follows: “Same old gent and, 
brand new lady.” 

After all the ladies have been swung in turn then- 
“The next gent swings his opposite lady.” etc. 





NR 


The Recital as a Class Project 


(Concluded from page 27) 


intervene. The girl laughs, hears Hurdy Gurdy music as { 
from the street and laughingly dances HURDY GURDY. Al 
watch her dance through and at the end she, with a turn in th 
dance, exits (down R). 

The Chief and Tough III make threatening advances towarl 
each other, the Chief calls his two men Pirates I and III (the 
Tough III leaves) and the Pirates dance PIRATE DANCE 
The Barber produces a huge comb upon which he plays, atl 
all others pantomime in unison with the three pirates the par- 
toniime in their dance, pull ropes, hitch trousers, sight ‘ant 
pull up sail, etc. Curtain 


yr —$_—*AIQRD—_—_1 


Safeguarding the Heart 


(Concluded from page 17) 


which previously so often overcame some of the rut 
ners; and no case of acute dilitation of the heat 
even in slight degree, has been noted by the physiciats 
who are always present at these competitions. So lo 
as competitive sports are indulged in there will be # 
cidents and injuries, but our experience is proving thé 
it is possible to conduct a varied and attractive progral 
of athletics with little likelihood of any strain or dai 
age to the heart which will detract from adult efficieng 
and physical fitness. 
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Scientifically Constructed 


BROOKS SHOES 


BAREFOOT SANDALS CLOG TAPS 























TENNIS AND BASKETBALL SHOE 
























































rl” Made in three sizes—large, medium 
ynt and small 
he Made in pearl, fawn, black, red, green, 
si TAP DANCING SHOES 7 ae Ge See GYMNASIUM OXFORD 
ind ‘ 
A Complete Line of 
Athletic and Dancing Shoes for 
Every Purpose 
ty, Order through your dealer...If 
08s he cannot supply you, write us 
igs direct. Samples and name of 
nearest dealer cheerfully furn- i, Sei: 000 wn en 
ft” ished upon request. cial non-slip chrome leather sale. 
aS 
y,” 
is BROOKS SHOE MFG. Co. 
0 Made in patent leather and black kid— ANSON RITNER OTS. 
One-strap and Ribbon-tie PHILADELPHIA 
- Los Angeles Office: 1162 S. Hill St. New York Office: 258 Broadway Chicago Office: % Martin & Martin, 5 S. Wabash Ave. 
We Can Suppl 
+ spre ae , G SANDALS TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
qf) AESTHETIC DANCIN IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 
For Your Fall Gym Classes ee 
i line of Indi ’ : 
Noa og Ping Bea ty pony les Dagens: Secdiies to — Largest Teachers Agency in the West 
S tl We carry a complete stock of the special requirements of teach- We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Al Aesthetic Dancing ers and classes in 
, Sandals in pearl elk Physical Education. Photo copies made ~~ oxtginal 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted 
the and in pearl suede Send for our catalog Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with 
leathers, and can of Indian Moccasins. Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” 
make up sandals in We will gladly quote free to members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs 
~ _ colors to or- prices on all goods it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 
the er. on request. 
CE ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
«of THE LAWSON-MILLER CO. WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 
a Moenefasturers “10 DENVER, COLO.” MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
and, YPSILANTI™~MICHIGAN , , 
. e e 
The Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 
Forty-first Year 
i Three- and Four-Year Normal Courses: Includes two months in camp at Hillsboro, 
z N. H. Playground Course 
ong Special One-Year Course: Specializing in massage and corrective gymnastics. 
at: 
ha Dormitories. Placement Bureau. 
bi Apply to Registrar for Catalogue and Complete Information 
; 779 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
nt) 
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ITHACA SCHOOL 


OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


——0o 


| gman prepared in three years to teach 
Physical Education, coach athletic teams, 
and to supervise playgrounds in New York 
State and all other states granting reciproc- 
ity. In 4 years graduates receive the Bache- 
lor of Physical Education degree, making 
them eligible to teach anywhere in the United 
States. Large faculty, including “Jack” 
Moakley, head coach of 1920 Olympic team, 
and Walter O’Connell, wrestling coach, 1924 
Olympic team. Unusual opportunities for 
practice teaching and observation of games. 
Co-educational. Athletic field. Gymnasium. 
Dormitories. Camp. Graduates in demand. 
Earn residence credit toward the Degree in 
vacation time. 


Spring Term begins February 12th 
—Sco 


Send for catalog 


Laurence S. Hill, Dean 
226 DeWITT PARK ITHACA, N. Y. 

















é > EDUCATION 


? 


|) THE CHICAGO) 
/| NORMAL SCHOOL | 


i 


f 
/ OF PHYSICAL 


Study to be a director of physical 
education. Fascinating, well-paid 
work. Two-year normal course with 
diploma three-year course with de- 
gree. Skilled instruction in all types 
of dancing, gymnastics, games, field 
and water sports. Accredited aca- 
demic subjects. Beautifully located 
in residential section. Modern gym- 
nasiums. Well-appointed dormitories. 
Professional and cultural advantages 
of the city. Six joyous weeks in 
camp. Mid-year term, Feb. 2. 


Write for the Catalog. 


Frances Musselman, Dir., Box 611 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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THE OLD ADAGE~ 


“An ounce of Prevention 
is worth a Pound of Cure” 


is very applicable to— 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 
RUBBER SANSHU 
The Sandal for Locker and Swimming Pool 





is the perfect protection against Foot Infection 


$1.75 per pair 


The Athletic Supply Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Indoor Archery 


(Concluded from page 21) 


A kind of backstop I have always wanted to try is 
one made of newspapers nailed to a wooden wall like 
shingles, about an inch thick, and hanging rather loose- 
ly. I think such a construction would be very simple 
and effective, although it would cause considerable un- 
tidiness when the paper began to get shot up a little. 

The best backstop to my mind is the one of straw 
bales. This is not portable like the curtains or walj 
board, but where it can be installed as a permanent 
affair, it will last almost forever, and when it is finally 
torn down, the straw can be sold back to the feed store. 
Excelsior in bales is even better, as it does not furnish 
such a nice home for mice, and. the bales being more 
rectangular are easier to pile. This backstop is made 
by piling the bales against the wall (or a framework) 
in one solid pile, about five bales high and as wide as 
desired. Twenty bales make an excellent sized back. 
stop which will accommodate four or five thirty inch 
targets on its face. Pile the bales as snugly as possible, 
and fill the chinks between them with newspaper wads, 
Straw is hard to chink in these cracks, but excelsior js 
easy. When the pile is compact and well chinked, take 
a few opened corrugated boxes or a roll of corrugated 
paper and cover the face of the bales, to give a flat 
level surface. Large spikes will pin the corrugated 
paper in place till the burlap is put on. 

Cover the face of the straw from top to bottom with 
green burlap, which you can buy at most wall paper 
stores. Stretch this tight and smooth. Now sew or pin 
your target faces to the burlap and your backstop is 
complete. It is very satisfactory in that no target bosses 
are needed, but only the faces are required. The burlap 
keeps the straw from littering the floor, and gives a 
splendid background. This is the method used by most 
commercial archery ranges. 

The size of the targets should be regulated more or 
less by the length of the range. It has been found that 
an archer will do about as well at fifteen yards at a two 
foot target as he does at thirty yards on the four foot 
size. You can get a fairly good idea of your Columbia 
Round score at fifty, forty, and thirty feet on the six- 
teen inch target, which is one third the diameter of the 
regulation size. In other words, the target diameter 
should decrease in proportion to the distance. If you 
use half the regulation distances, use twenty-four inch 
faces, if one third, use the sixteen inch size. 

Indoor shooting is just as much sport and exercise 
as outdoor work, and if you start it, you will find the 
range a continued source of pleasure to your students. 











DWIGHT POSTURE MODEL 


With Directions for Using 
Medium weight cardboard figure, jointed at knees and 
elbows, at the junction of head and neck, at the shoul- 
der joint and to show dorsal curve and pelvic tilt. 
PRICES: 17 in. size, 50 cents postpaid, $35 a hun- 
dred; 54 in. size (made to order), $5 f. 0. b. Boston. 
Send check or money order—not stamps, to: 
MISS E. DWIGHT 


8 Griggs Terrace Brookline, Mass 
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Play Leadership Courses 


(Continued from page 15) 


were not overlooked. An attempt was made with more 

or less success to conduct toy symphonies. Dramatics 

were not entirely forgotten and while not particularly 
emphasized some worthwhile projects were undertaken. 

The feature activities included various tournaments 

‘n horseshoes, croquet, tennis, game boards, volley ball 

and miniature golf. Track and field contests were un- 
ysually successful. Games of low organization included 
circle games, line games, relays, make believe games, 
dual contests, quiet games and forms of tag and chas- 
ing games. A soap bubble day, pet show, scooter and 
pushmobile races, peanut hunt, stunt championship, 
kite tournament, hikes, hobby show, harmonica con- 
test and other special features proved to be especially 
popular. The hobby show brought forth collections of 
stamps, arrowheads, bugs, various botanical specimens, 
stones, coins, shells, cigar bands, spools, automobile 
pictures, street car tokens, match covers, and bottle 
tops. Indian sign language was taught and the young- 
sters played Indian games and visited the campus muse- 
um for the purpose of studying Indian relics. The 
little tots used the week of July 4th as a particular 
theme and in their craft work they made soldier hats. 
They were taught the “Soldier Boy Song.” The toy 
symphony also worked up some appropriate numbers 
to meet the occasion. In every respect the Fourth of 
July theme was very effectively carried out. The 
unique “Pet Show” brought forth some real specimens. 

The opening of the playground each morning was a 
rather marked occasion. The flag salute was given and 
patriotic songs were on the program. This period was 
used for announcements and for any special material 
necessary to present to the whole group. 

A demonstration concluded the summer playground. 
It was witnessed by a splendid representation of par- 
ents and friends. 

1. Group Singing. 

2. Balance Beam—Junior Girls. 

3. Games—Boys. 

4. Athletic Dances—Junior Girls. 
5. Pyramid Building—Boys. 

6. Carousal—Midgets. 

7. Stunts—Junior Girls. 

: Dramatization—Midgets. 

0. 


. Races—Junior Girls. 


10. Tumbling—Boys. 


The possibility of conducting a Demonstration Play- 
ground at the University of Washington has proven 
successful beyond anticipation. Because of the unusual 
success which this undertaking has had, even under the 
handicaps which are always present at first trial, there 
is every reason to believe that the playground will be 
even more effectively conducted in another year. Those 
who are directly concerned are decidedly pleased with 
the results that have been accomplished and the Uni- 
versity Summer School administrative officers have 
expressed their confidence in the project. 
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odtyle and Character 


plus Comfort 


are combined in 


MOORE GYMWEAR 
FOR GIRLS 


If your local dealer cannot supply you, 
write us 


Send for your copy of our latest folder, 


NEW STYLES FOR THE GYMNASIUM 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 
932 Dakin Street Chicago 

















Wellesley College 





Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 





Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 
A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 
Graduate students qualified for advanced study” 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Phy- 
sical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate , and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 
A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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SWIMMING 


Back copies of the American Physical Education 
Review, which contain the articles on swimming listed 
below, are obtainable through the offices of the 
American Physical Education Association. 

When more than one article appears under same date. 
remit for only one, as all are under same cover. 


Some Physiological Effects of Outdoor Water Activ- 
ities, George B. Affleck and Peter Karpovich. Dec. 1929 


Mass Teaching and Competition in Swimming, 
II Sooo are carclicie ererauk duasacaiayeseieey iarereceae Jan. 1929 
Teaching the Breast Stroke, an Entirely New 
IEE OID 6600-0 40.4:40044000000:006 Oct. 1929 
Playground and Recreation Ass'n of America—Swim- 
ming Badge Tests for Boys and Girls ........ May 1929 
Teaching Swimming, Ann Avery Smith .......... June 1929 
Teaching Swimming to Soldiers, Eldridge Colby 


PERE SI ep ER pty wer er are eee erate" Mar. and Apr. 1925 
Educational Values of the Red Cross Life Saving 


Peagram, Tiarian G. MEGtall «...0.0:0.00.00:0008 00% Apr. 1925 
Syllabus of Logical Progression in Elementary Swim- 

Ce ee errr May 1925 
Swimming Pageant, Narcissa and the Hunter, 


a Water Ballet Presented by the Swimming and 

Dancing Departments of the Carrol Club for 

RP eee ee Jan. 1925 
Swimming and Life Saving Demonstration, Kansas 

City Schools and American Red Cross Life Sav- 

ing Crews, Kansas City Athletic Club Pool, 

NR a re er ee errr re June 1924 
Swimming Values, Grace A. Thomas ............ ec. 
Swimming and Life Saving Bibliography, J. S. Law ” an 1924 
Points and Cues in Teaching Life Saving, a 

I i 4. 'o's3h Sac aaauat And. da ae manera ce Rice June 1923 
Physical Education in the Water, F. W. Luehring..June 1922 
Aquatics, Competitive—Diving, Edwin H. Wood ..Jan. 1922 
Group Instruction in Soe K. Lyon Feb. 1921 
The Swimming Pool, Jack J. Hinman, Jr. ........ Dec. 1920 


Swimming, Tom Robinson ....... ehcine sss sa aeed Oct. 1920 
Chicago Public High School, Official Scoring Chart, 
ee er re ree eee rs Dec. 1920 


In the Pentathlon: (Back Copies) 
“The Princess Who Could Not Swim,” a pageant by 
NE Ee kn cba k eens cela bee beswee Nov. 1929 


BASKET BALL 


Physical Examinations for Basketball Players, Arthur 
E. Genter, Director of Recreation, Pontiac, 
| rer ee pn ME 
Teaching Mass_ Basketball or Drills for Teaching 
Basketball Fundamentals, P. D. Godfrey, Bal- 
eee rn Nov. and Dec. 1928 
Tabulation of Replies to Questionnaire on Girls’ 
Basketball, W. W. Mustaine, New York State 
NE, DICPREOIONE occ tcc ic cssccccecees Jan. 1927 
Basketball Drill, A. L. Strum, Indiana State Normal 
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E. vils of Sports for Women 


(Continued from page 9) 


Olympic Games at Amsterdam last summer. Below us on th 
cinder path were eleven wretched women, five of whom dropped 
out before the finish, while five collapsed after reaching th 
tape. I was informed that the remaining starter collapsed 
the dressing room shortly afterward.” 7 


And yet the American delegates insist on the reten. 
tion of these unwholesome activities. The women of 
America do not want these events, and by women, | 
mean those trained educators who have had experience 
in athletic coaching and training. Who then is pro- 
moting these events? A small group of men who are 
again interested in promotion and commercialization 
and not in a sane, wholesome program for all girls and 
women. 

It is time for all women of the country, grand- 
mothers, mothers, sisters and daughters to demand a 
sane program in sports—a program conducted by 
trained women who are interested in girls and not in 
gate receipts and self or firm advertisement. There 
are great values in sports for women, but why should 
these values be limited to the few trained stars? Why 
should not every girl and every woman benefit and in- 
dulge in sports activities? 

And you may ask, how can all girls have an oppor- 
tunity to indulge in sports activities? What shall we 
put in the place of interscholastic teams and basketball 
tournaments? The Play Day is the answer. What is 
a Play Day? A Play Day is the coming together of two 
or more schocls or groups for athletic activity where 
competition is based upon some arbitrarily chosen di- 
vision and not on the school against school system. 
The participants are divided by lot into teams that take 
part in the various games. Teams adopt the names of 
colors and are known throughout the day as the “reds,” 
“yellows,” “blues,” etc. In this way there is an equal 
number from each school on every team. 

Emphasis is placed on “Play for play’s sake.” There 
is spontaneous fun which is unspoiled by the tension 
of an overexcited audience and an overstimulated team. 
As soon as the activities get under way, teams develop 
a natural group loyalty. This loyalty provides the in- 
centive for team spirit, making success desirable and 
the giving of one’s best to the team essential. It is 
wholesome competition with a friendly, genuine spirit 
in back of it. 

This is the type of activity the Women’s Division of 
the National Amateur Athletic Federation is sponsor- 
ing, and that women educators throughout the country 
are sponsoring. It is a hard task we have before us, 
but we can tackle it because we know that all who really 
care for the true type of athletic competition the coun- 
try over, are behind us in our efforts. 

Perhaps one of the greatest arguments for clean 
sport and the play spirit is summed up in the following 
excerpt from an article written by “Linesman’”’ in the 
New Yorker magazine. 


“A few weeks ago I went to New Haven to watch a mid- 
week practice. The day was cold and drizzly and the squad 
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ran through signals in the baseball cage. When they trotted 
f scrubs and varsity, two other teams took the field: a mis- 
veflaneous lot clad in old gray flannels, dirty white knicker- 
becker’ sweatshirts. A noisy lot, too. The game they played 
was touch football, which you may remember from backyard 
days: touch a man and he’s tackled. The centre passed, every 
player went into action, and the ball began to fiy about........ 
It was a gay game, played for the fun of it, to work off an 
oversupply of energy. When Stevens came off, panting, he 
joined a group near me. “You know,’ said Stevens, ‘that’s what 
football’s going to be like in four or five years. Get the ball 
st the line of scrimmage, and open them up, lateral after lat- 
eral. I hope I'll see the day, the day teams do open up that 
way, the day they play with the spirit of those pick-up teams.” 


The day will come when both women’s and men’s 
athletics will be on the basis of the play spirit. 
% 20 fRD>—_—_19 


Games of the Basketball Type 


(Continued from page 31) 


A line is drawn across the center and a line is drawn across the 
floor four feet in from each end line and parallel to the end line. 
The four foot area at each end of the field is called the end 
zone. Team A places four to eight players in one end zone 
and the rest of the team in the court on the far side of the cen- 
ter line. Team B players are arranged in a similar way in the 
other end zone and court. 

The object of the game is for the players of each team to 
get the ball and pass to their team mates in their end zone. 
At the same time they guard the end zone at their own end of 
the court. Players in the end zones may not step out, and 
guards may not step into the end zones. A point is scored 
each time a ball is caught by players in an end zone after hav- 
ing been passed by their teammates on the far side of the center 
line. At the beginning of the game the ball is tossed up at 
the center, but after each score, play is speeded up by keeping 
the ball in play by allowing players in the and zone to pass it 
back again to their teammates. The high loop pass used in 
shooting baskets is most successful in scoring. 

19. Pin Ball. 

The playing floor is divided by a line across the center. 
On each half of the floor a circle of ten feet diameter is drawn 
about five feet in from the center of the back line. An Indian 
club is placed in the center of each circle. 

Each team is divided into forwards and guards. The for- 
wards of one team play on one half of the floor and endeavor 
to pass the ball about and knock over the pin in the circle with 
it. Guards of the opposing team try to prevent the forwards 
of the other team from knocking over the pin. They try to 
secure the ball and pass it to their own forwards on the other 
half of the court. No players can step in the pin circles. At 
beginning and after each point, ball is put in play at center by a 
toss up. A point is made each time a pin is knocked down. 

20. One Basket Ball. 

Players of both teams shoot at one basket. 
counts for the team making the basket. 

21. Fist Ball. 

This is a mass play game suitable-for ten to forty players. 
It is played on a basketball floor and all the rules of basketball 
apply except the throwing of goals. In order to score a point 
the ball must be hit by the fist so that it bounces against the 
basketball back board. There are no out-of-bounds. Play is 
started by a toss up at center. 

22. Dribble Ball. 

This game is intended to-develop the bounce pass, pivot and 
dribble. A playing floor 30 by 60 feet is divided by a line 
across the center. At each end of the court a circle of three 
feet diameter is drawn on the floor midway between the side 
lines and about five feet in from the end line. 

Half of each team are forwards and half guards. Forwards 
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play on one half of the field and guards on the other half. Thus 
“A” team guards are playing against “B” team forwards. No 
players are allowed to cross the center line. The ball is tossed 
up at the center between two players who try to tip it backward 
to their forwards. 

The object of the game is for the forwards to bounce the ball 
on the floor in the small circle which is guarded by the oppo- 
nents’ guards. When guards get the ball they pass it to their 
forwards on the other half of the court. 

The ball can only be passed by a bounce pass, or a dribble 
and bounce pass. Catching any pass other than a bounce pass 
is a foul. Other rules are similar to basketball. When a foul 
is committed, the ball is given to an opponent guard who has 
a free throw from the center line at the opponents’ circle. Any 
ball bounced into a circle counts one point for the team attack- 
ing the circle. It is a foul for guards to step in their circle. 

23. Post Ball. 

This game may be used to take the place of basketball 

when there are no baskets available. It is played on a two 
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court field with a three foot circle on the floor at each end 
similar to the Dribble Ball field. Each team stations one of 
its forwards in the opponents’ circle as a “post.” The object 
of the game is for the forwards of one team to toss the ball 
so that their “post” in opponents’ circle can catch it. One 
point is scored for each ball caught. The “post” cannot Step 





outside of the circle and guards cannot step inside. If play 
becomes too vigorous, another larger six foot restraining circle 
may be drawn about each post circle to keep guards farther 
away. Play is as in basketball except that no player can Cross 
the center line. 


24, Corner Ball (B). 

“The ground is marked off into a space measuring at least 
25 by 30 feet.. This is divided across the center by a straight 
line. In the further corners of each half so made, a smal} 
square goal is marked out, there being two such goals in each 
court. The players are divided into two even parties, each of 
which takes position on one side of the ground and stations a 
goal man in each of the goals at the rear of the opposite side. 

“The object of the game is to throw the ball over the heads 
of the opposing party to one’s own goal men, who are at the 
rear of the opponents’ court. 

“The players on each side are not bound to any special terri. 
tory within their own court, but will naturally see that each 
of the goals at their rear is well protected and will try to inter- 
cept the ball before it can reach these goals. They will also, 
of course, try to throw the ball over the opposing party to their 
own goal men in the opposite court. No player may cross the 
line which divides the two halves of the ground. The goal men 
may not step outside of their goals. Any ball caught in this 
way fails to score. No opponent may step inside of a goal 
When a goal man catches a ball, he must at once throw it back, 
trying, of course, to get it to his own party over the heads of 
the opponents, who try to intercept it. Every ball caught by 
a goal man scores one for the party throwing. The side first 
scoring twenty points wins the game.” 


25. Captain Ball (B). Bancroft, p. 338. 

26. Emperor Ball (B). See Bancroft, p. 388. 

27. Nine Court Basket Ball (B). See Bancroft, p. 338. 

Additional players may be assigned to keep score, one to 
each court. Record may be kept of the number of pivots, 
successful passes, etc. 

28. Dual Basket Ball. 

This is basketball played with two balls in play at the same 
time. After each goal, both balls are tossed up on the center 
line at the same time. 

29. Four Basket Ball. 

Any number can play. All the basketball goals in the gym- 
nasium are used. Players are divided into two teams. Two 


points are scored for a team each time one of its players throws | 
A fairly large number of players | 


the ball through any basket. 
are needed to make the game a success. 


1 d———_ 


Plscsiallecny 


(Concluded from page 40) 


immediately after a contest. Better wait until you've 
quieted down. Perhaps it also explains why for a short 
time at least some people believe they can live on love. 
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The Seven Cardinal Principles 


(Concluded from page 19) 


ing of useful citizenship. In fact it is the only place in 

the school curriculum where the tenets of good citizen- 

ship can be seen and practiced. op 

Physical education has a direct contribution to make 
to citizenship building. Of all the subjects in the cur- 
riculum, physical education through its program of 
plays, games and sports can do much to train for those 
attributes essential to good citizenship. A well directed 
and balanced program of physical activities can help to 
develop a sense of fair play, appreciation of the value 
of team work, respect for one’s opponents, cooperation 
with one’s fellows, and the need for applying the rules. 

Citizenship is not learned by lip motions. The great 
educational law, learning by doing, is paramount in this 
field of training. Physical education is motor activity. 
The child learns by doing. Citizenship habits are neces- 
sary to playing the game. Under a wise teacher the 
child can be instructed in respecting the property of 
others, keeping his temper, keeping his nose down in 
victory and chin up in defeat, keeping himself fit; and 
in the necessity of having a healthy body, a sound soul 
and a clean mind. These rules are the laws of the game 
and must be observed. 

The great power that physical education has in train- 
ing for citizenship is that it is harnessed to the interests 
and emotions of youth. The lessons of citizenship are 
learned through the playing of their games and sports 
which are so essential to their growth and development. 
The problem is to get the trained teachers who will 
see to it that these activities bring forth real sportsman- 
ship and ethical training, 

Ethical Character. Here again the program of phys- 
ical education is a positive laboratory for the training 
of ethical character.’ Through fair play in their games 
and sports, the children themselves are hard task mas- 
ters on the cheater, the quitter, and the egotist. 

The world needs sportsmanship. The elements of 
good citizenship are the same that make for good 
sportsmanship. Fair play, ability to lose gracefully and 
to win honestly, to think of the team and not oneself, 
are elements found in both. 

Team work and loyalty are outstanding characteris- 
tics of a good citizen. A democracy depends upon a 
high type of team worker, who will think first of his 

community, state and country. Loyalty is a character- 
istic that can only be learned through practice. A boy 
through his scout organizations, in his camps, on the 
athletic field and in the gymnasium is constantly called 
upon to be loyal to his class, group and team. Through 
games and sports, physical education is constantly giv- 
ing life experiences in these two essentials for good 
citizenship. 

A physically fit person is more likely to be efficient, 
happy and useful. 

A physically fit nation is better prepared to meet any 
mergency either from within or without. 
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Why Cramp Competition? 


(Concluded from page 12) 


centive to a whole generation of young tennis enthu- 
siasts. When it is said that the choosing of a varsity 
team discourages further effort and interest of the 
unchosen, no account is taken of this often proven rise 
of interest and eagerness to continue in emulation of 
the publicly acknowledged skillful ones and the public 
approval of the activity itself. .If a game is worthy of 
inclusion in a physical education curriculum for college 
women, then it is worthy of being played by the most 
skillful in varsity competition. Such exhibitions win 
the spontaneous following of amateurs who enlarge 
the circle of those occupied with happy physical activity. 

It is inconceivable to think of women making a busi- 
ness of scheduling seasons full of games, of going into 
the big business of turning out public contests as fast 
as Ford cars, or building stadiums for business men, 
or going on orgies of trips, or shouting over champion- 
ships. They should content themselves with one friend- 
ly contest per year in each sport, either prearranged 
or as an incidental feature resulting from an all-star 
team’s wish for one fling, after having been chosen as 
the best of the intramural players. A second and third 
team of each school could easily compete at the same 
tir:re. 

Much effort has been expended in trying to find a 
substitute for intercollegiate competition, and Play 
Days have been heralded as the perfect answer. Their 
benefits are those of travel and social contacts together 
with the experience girls may find in organizing and 
controlling mobs away from home. As to “physically 
educating” anyone, they are extremely weak and offer 
little or none of the joy and values of real games played 
skillfully, willingly, intelligently, and eagerly by well- 
matched teams. 

One of the slogans for a Play Day is, “Play for 
Play’s Sake.” What does this mean? Why not “food for 
food’s sake,” or “work for work’s sake”? If there is 
no broader significance, if objectives are not in terms of 
human tie-ups, they are meaningless. 

The chief value of the Play Day may be to re-intro- 
duce varsity competition (of the best kind), the thing 
it set out to oppose; in fact, it will evolve into actual 
varsity competition or die from pure ennui. I picture 
the girls in a Play Day as sheep, huddled and bleating 
in their little Play meadow, whereas they should be 
young mustangs exultantly racing together across vast 
prairies. 

Where colleges are located in the same vicinity, the 
Play Day which emphasizes the competition of definite 
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schools and definite teams is much to be desired. Thes 
teams could be organized and definitely chosen “ie 
coached with a view to these intercollegiate events at 
the close of a season of intramural activity. The coaches 
could adopt standards for the choice of such teams that 
would guarantee fairness and approximate equality of 
background for the matched units. Play Days of this 
kind would have great attraction and much stimulation 
in developing real skills in addition to their recreatiye 
social and educational significance. The more teams 
and the greater the variety of sports and games which 
could be included in such a day or two day program, 
the better. It is safe to say that the organization of 
teams already completed within each school would cyt 
down the details of management of the Play Day a 
least fifty per cent as against the present system with 
iis mixed teams. 

After all, it may be that keeping young people on 
their own campuses to study is a safeguard for the de- 
velopment of their mental capacities, but the more and 
broader the recreational contacts, the more hope that 
a girl may find a playmate or playmates later on, out jy 
the world. It will take Play Days and all other possible 
encouragements we can bring to bear, to popularize and 
make accessible and attractive the much desired partici- 
pation of girls in active, health-giving games. 

If such Play Days should become popular, the girls 
themselves might gradually develop ability to arrange 
their own competitions, much as they manage their own 
group dances now with but chaperon-lookers-on. The 
great bug-a-boo of “The One and Only Big Varsity” 
with its encumbrances of numberless rules, its publicity 
campaigns and its expense would be avoided. 

Wayman has made an appeal to merely postpone 
varsity competition, saying, “So for the sake of exam- 
ple, for the moral effect, individuals and institutions 
ought to be willing to relinquish voluntarily certain 
pleasures in the next few years, to give up participation 
in any competition which may be wrongly interpreted 
or misunderstood, and which might tend to confuse 
issues at stake.” 

Have we not postponed this legitimate phase of phys- 
ical activity and recreation long enough? There is 
nothing wrong with the games, competition, the girls, 
or travel, but there is something wrong with the direc- 
tors, who have phobias at the thought of making the 
same mistakes in intercollegiates as men have made. 
And there is something wrong with the physical educa- 
tion instructors who cannot coach and conduct such 
activities without letting them get beyond control. Why 
not graciously concede and be in on the inevitable—the 
return of intercollegiate competition for women? 


5 Agnes R. Wayman, “Education Through Physical Education.” 
Lea & Febiger, 1929; p. 191. 
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High School Intramurals 


(Concluded from page 24) 


made is that we may split any “top heavy team” loaded 
with the best athletes; this is done before the season 
starts and the feelings of the boys are not injuredy 

Eligibility and Officials: The eligibility and officials 
are checked in the following way. The captains of the 
yarious teams know who is on the team they are to 
play ; if they permit a game to go on knowing that the 
opposite side has an ineligible player the game counts 
for the winning side. Officials are usually boys who 
compete on school teams. If both of the captains dis- 
like the official, they pick their own, but the game must 
be finished when the first whistle is blown, without 
changing the referee. If the referee makes any major 
mistakes the game is protested to the instructor who 
then schedules the game for a later date. 

Scheduling of Games: Each morning a list appears 
for the teams to play that noon. The captains are re- 


80x40 yards; one gym 70x40 feet; and one swimming 
pool, 20x6 yards. This instructor is rendering true 
service to the many. 

Intramural teams and groups should have a distinc- 
tive name. For example: “Red,” “White,” “Blue,” 
etc.; Western Conference college names such as “Ohio 
State,” “Michigan,” “Chicago,” and so on; names of 
famous or well-known athletes; room names such as 
6A, 7B; major league baseball names such as “Cubs,”’ 
“Redlegs,” “Giants,” “Yankees,” and, local school 
names which may appeal to civic pride. 

Full publicity in the form of standings (by percent- 
age or otherwise), posted regularly, is a strong incen- 
tive to excel. Written evidence on the bulletin board 
rates high. Awards in the form of simple insignia— 
arm_ bands, buttons, and ribbons, for example, are fit- 
ting. Costly trophies often blur the senst of value and 
are a danger in amateur athletics. “Play the game for 
the game’s sake,” and “One for all and all for one” are 
good everyday slogans. 

Schedule Formulae 
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~ 4 23 24 2-7 7—8 4—7 4—10 
nd ribbon and make the awards ourselves. S—6 4-5 7S 9—10 6—10 oe 

pe ° ° scl — om = atl 
Objectives: In our Physical Education classes, we > = 2—5 2—4 2—7 3—5 
teach the boys the real worth of a sport, ie. the vari- *® . JS. 7 .—3 — joe 
ous positions, the various movements, the form and skill 12 1-8 2-3 4-8 — 7 — 
required, and the rules. There is more in play than just 27$ $79 $$ {55 a ae me | 
exercise. The carry over value should be in evidence 72—$ 2-$_,5-7 2-6 7—$ 3—10 2-6 
not only in the intramural program but for later life 3-8 a4 
skill and movement adaptation. 1—3 2—8 3—8 


Sports: Our intramural program includes all the 
school sports except gymnastics and “hard” baseball. 
For “hard” baseball we substitute recreation or “soft” 
baseball. In addition, intramurals sponsor touch foot- 
ball and foul shooting. Touch football is a very pop- 
ular spom. A careful guidance the first few days each 
intramural sport starts does away with reckless organ- 
izing and rough play. 

Facilities : In this school, we have one instructor who 


As an indication of the growth of intramurals in the 
system, the total number of participants for the school 


year 1929-’30, was 110,019, an increase of 863 per cent 


over that of 1919-’20. During this period, the Colum- 
bus enrollment has increased 32.7 per cent. There are 
seventeen high schools, 5 senior and 12 junior. 

One may reasonably inquire if we feel that this ef- 
fort in promoting intramurals has been worth while. 
Judging on the basis of increased interest and partici- 





pation our experience has more than justified all our 
efforts. In fact, the enthusiasms aroused by this phase 
of our athletic program have added zest to the partici- 
pation in all phases of the physical education program. 


teaches 478 boys, divided into eighteen classes of phys- 
ical education and twelve of swimming. In addition, 
the instructor coaches the school’s teams in the inter- 
scholastic league. We have for use one playground 








PANZER COLLEGE - - Formerly Newark Normal School of Physical Education and Hygiene 


; OFFERS a THREE-YEAR COURSE for graduates of a four-year high school course 
the DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (B.P.E.) to students who complete the four-year 
of study. Strong faculty. New school building, beautifully situated in East Orange, N. J. 


Coeducational Accredited 
For illustrated catalog write to 


Margaret C Brown, 139 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
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-{- New Books Received + 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


Mental Aspects of Stammering. C. S. Bluemel. Williams 
& Wilkins Co. 152 pp. $2.50. 
A discussion of the natures and causes of stammering and 
a practical guide in remedial methods for schools, teachers, 
parents, and stammerers. Illustrated with 19 halftones and 
one line-engraving. 


School Health Progress. American Child Health Association. 

343 pp. 

This book contains the proceedings of the Fifth Health 
Education Conference, held June 17-22, 1929, at Sayville, Long 
Island. ‘The theme of the general conference is largely built 
around the two topics, “Determining the Health Needs of 
Children” and “Research in Child Development and the School 
Curriculum.” Leading authorities are quoted on all conceivable 
phases of Health Education and Health Service in the elemen- 
tary schools, secondary schools, and teacher training schools. 
Summaries of the discussions and committee meetings are very 
ably presented by the chairmen of the sections. 


Principles of Hygiene. Thomas A. Storey, M.D. Stanford 

University Press. 462 pp. $3.50. 

A textbook of informational hygiene. A second volume, 
now in preparation, will deal with applied hygiene. The author 
develops the theory that hygiene principles cannot be effectively 
applied without adequate basic scientific knowledge of the chief 
factors relative to health and disease. The present volume 
outlines the determining and contributing causes of health, 
surveys the various agents that may injure health, considers 
the defenses against and carriers of pathogens, and enwmer- 
ates the causes which may contribute to ill health. A most 
thorough and scholarly presentation. 


Eurhythmics, Art and Education. FE. Jaques-Dalcroze. A. 

S. Barnes. 261 pp. $4.00. ; 

A series of articles written on “Rhythm,” which for the 
first time have been translated from the French. Rhythm is 
treated as an indispensable complement both of hygienic and 
of intellectual or artistic gymnastics. The importance of arous- 
ing the imaginative powers of the human being is stressed. 
The teacher interested in the theory of the dance, in relaxation, 
and in the aesthetic aspects of physical education will find this 
new work helpful. Many illustrations accompany the dis- 
cussions. 


Health and Physical Education for Public School Admin- 
istrators. J. F. Williams, M.D., and C. L. Brownell, Ph.D. 
Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Points out the responsibility of school administrators for 
the sound development of health and physical education in the 
public schools and gives in brief and concise form, the facts, 
guides, and standards by which administrators may determine 
the proper policies. The subject matter is presented very 
effectively in the form of questions and answers. This volume 
deals with the elementary schools. Book II of the series covers 
health and physical education in the junior and senior high 
schools. 


Physical Education for the Preparation of General Elemen- 
tary School Teachers. Emily D. Jameson. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Colunbia University. 118 p. 
$1.50. 

This study presents the activities and the theory content of 
physical education courses offered to prospective elementary 
grade teachers in twenty-two state teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools. Presentation of problems in organization of these 
courses and of observation, participation, and practice teaching 
in physical education makes this study of significance to ad- 
ministrators as well as instructors responsible for the prepara- 
tion of el&mentary grade teachers. 






Physical Education Facilities for the Public Accredited 
High Schools of Alabama. Jackson Roger Sharman B 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Up m 
sity. 78 p. $1.75. 

The purpose of this study was to find what physical edu 
cation facilities are necessary to carry out a program of phys. 
ical education in the high schools of a southern state. The ned 
has, been determined and standards have been set up for facilities 
in this field. The findings are of value to all who are concerned 
with physical education facilities for high schools. 


Univer. 


Personal Hygiene for College Students. Delbert Oberteuffe 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity. 121 p. $1.50. 

What should be taught in personal hygiene courses? The 
interests and curiosities of students form a definite part of such 
a syllabus. These interests are revealed in this study. Chapters 
on teaching methods and the selection of subject matter are 
also included. Teachers will find the material useful in prepar- 
ing courses in health education. 


The Chicago Principals’ Club Fifth Yearbook. Health Edy. 

cation. 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. p. 252. 

Contains practical suggestions for a constructive program of 
Health Education. Presents lesson plans and suggested pro- 
cedures for teaching health material and securing definite 
health habits in the different grades. Teacher’s handbook. 
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BOOK-CADILLAC 
HOTEL om Detroit 




















When you members of the American 
Physical Education Association con- 
vene in Detroit in April, 1931 at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, you will find a 
welcome as cordial as we can make 
it. We've twelve hundred Outside 
Rooms and most of them are priced 
between $3.00 and $5.00 a day single 
and $5.00 and $7.00 double, so we 
hope every one of you who attend 
will stop at headquarters. Send in 
your reservation. Then, when you 
arrive well make the hotel your 
home. You'll find five dining rooms 
where the prices vary to fit your 
mood and purse. We'll take care of 
your automobile. Whatever you ask, 
we'll try to do and make your stay 
most pleasant. x % ‘ *° 
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Wash Suits for the Gym 


GUARANTEED FAST COLORS 
INCOMPARABLE WORKMANSHIP 
STYLE BEST FITTED FOR GYMNASIUM 


A sample suit of your choice sent for inspection upon request 

















